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COLORED FREEMEN AS SLAVE OWNERS IN 
VIRGINIA ! 


Among the quaint old seventeenth century statutes of 
Virginia may be found the following significant enactment: 


No negro or Indian though baptized and enjoyned their own 
ffreedome shall be capable of any purchase of Christians but yet 
not debarred from buying any of their owne nation.” 


“Christians” in this act means persons of the white race. 
Indented servitude was the condition and status of no small 
part of the white population of Virginia when this law was 
enacted. While it is not a part of our purpose in this article 
to show that white servants were ever bound in servitude to 
colored masters, the inference from this prohibition upon 
the property rights of the free Negroes is that colored free- 
men had at least attempted to acquire white or ‘‘ Christian” 
servants. In a revision of the law seventy-eight years later 
it was deemed necessary to retain the prohibition and to 
annex the provision that if any free Negro or mulatto ‘shall 
nevertheless presume to purchase a Christian white servant, 
such servant shall immediately become free.”’ * 

1 Acknowledgments are due to the Johns Hopkins Press for permitting 
the use in this article of data included in the author’s monograph entitled ‘‘The 
Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865.” 

2 Hening’s Statutes at Large of Virginia, Vol. II, p. 280 (1670). Italics 


my own. 
3 Hening, Vol. V, p. 550. 
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If we see in these laws nothing more than precautionary 
measures against a possible reversal of the usual order of 
white master and black servant to that of black master and 
white servant, they are nevertheless significant as commen- 
taries on the extent of the remaining unimpaired property 
rights of black freemen. Only in the light of these prohibi- 
tions do we see the full significance of the last clause of the 
act which reads: “‘but yet not debarred from buying any 
of their owne nation.” 

With no evidence beyond this explicit admission in the 
written law of the right of free Negroes to own servants and 
slaves of their own race it could scarcely be doubted that 
there were in the colony colored men known to the framers 
of this law who held to service persons of their own race and 
color. But when the court records are opened and the 
strange story of the free Negro Anthony Johnson and his 
slave John Casor is read and understood we are forced to a 
realization of the impartial attitude of the law toward black 
masters not only in its outward expression but also in its 
actual application. The story of the relation of these two 
black settlers in the young colony is worth relating in the 
quaint language of the times word for word as it appears in 
the manuscript records. 


The deposition of Capt. Samll. Goldsmyth taken in open court 
8th of March [16]54 sayeth that being att ye house of Anth. John- 
son Negro about ye beginning of November last to receive a Hogsd 
of tobac, a negro called Jno. Casor came to this depo{nen]t & told 
him yt hee came into Virginia for seaven or eight years of Inden- 
ture; yt hee had demanded his freedome of Antho. Johnson his 
mayster & further sd yt hee had kept him his serv[ant] seaven 
years longer than hee should or ought; and desired that this De- 
pont would see yt hee might have noe wronge; whereupon your 
depont demanded of Anth. Johnson his Indenture. the sd Johnson 
answered hee never saw any. The negro Jno. Casor replyed when 
hee came in he had an Indenture. Anth. Johnson sd hee had ye 
Negro for his life, but Mr. Robert & George Parker sd they knewe 
that ye sd Negro had an Indenture in one Mr. S[andys?] hand on 
ye other side of ye Baye. Further sd Mr. Robert Parker & his 
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Brother George sd (if the sd. Anth. Johnson did not let ye negro go 
free) the said negro Jno Casor would recover most of his Cows 
from him ye sd Johnson. Then Anth. Johnson (as this dep’t. did 


suppose) was in a great feare. . . . Anth. Johnsons sonne in Law, 
his wife & his own two sonnes persuaded the old negro Anth. John- 
son to sett the sd. Jno. Casor free . . . more sth not. 


SaMLL GOLDSMYTH. 
Eight March Anno 1654.4 


John Casor was not, however, permitted to enjoy long 
his freedom. Johnson decided to petition the county court 
to determine whether John Casor was a slave for life or a 
servant ‘‘for seven years of indenture.” The court record 
of the suit is as follows: 


Whereas complaint was this daye made to ye court by ye humble 
peticion of Anth. Johnson Negro ag[ains]t Mr. Robert Parker that 
hee detayneth one John Casor a Negro the plaintiffs Serv[an]t 
under pretense yt the sd Jno. Casor is a freeman the court seriously 
considering & maturely weighing ye premises doe fynd that ye sd 
Mr. Robert Parker most unrightly keepeth ye sd Negro John Casor 
from his rligh]t mayster Anth. Johnson as it appeareth by ye 
Deposition of Capt. Samll Gold smith & many probable circum- 
stances. be it therefore ye Judgement of ye court & ordered that 
ye sd Jno. Casor negro, shall forthwith bee turned into ye service 
of his sd master Anthony Johnson and that the sd Mr. Robert 
Parker make payment of all charges in the suite and execution.® 


In thus sustaining the claim of Anth. Johnson to the per- 
petual service of John Casor the court gave judicial sanc- 
tion to the right of Negroes to own slaves of their own race. 
Indeed no earlier record, to our knowledge, has been found 
of judicial support given to slavery in Virginia except as a 
punishment for crime. Additional gleanings from the rec- 
ords show that this black slavemaster was a respected citi- 
zen of wealth and one of the very earliest Negro arrivals 
upon this continent, if, indeed, he was not one of the first 

4Original MS. Records of the County Court of Northampton. Orders, 
Deeds and Wills, 1651-1654, p. 20. 


5 Original MS. Records of the County Court of Northampton. Orders, 
Deeds and Wills, 1651-1654, p. 10. 
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twenty brought in on the Dutch man-of-war in 1619. Every 
doubt of the correctness of this assertion should be banished 
by a perusal of the somewhat detailed evidence upon which 
the conclusion is based. 

The discovery of the fact that Anthony Johnson was a 
slaveowner led to a further examination of court records 
and land patents for additional information concerning him. 
In the court records of Northampton County in 1653 it 
was found recorded that ‘‘Anth. Johnson negro hath this 
daye made his compllain]t to ye court that John Johnson, 
Senr. most unrightly detayneth a pattent of his for 450 
acres of land (which pattent sd. Jno. Johnson negro claymeth 
& boldly affirmeth to bee his land.” ® 

A search in the early land patents of the State revealed 
a grant by the authorities of the State of two hundred and 
fifty acres of land in Northampton County to Anthony 
Johnson a Negro. The grant was made as ‘‘head rights” 
upon the importation by the Negro of five persons into the 
colony.’ Still pursuing the record of this black freeman, 
who was able to maintain a slave, the following was dis- 
covered in the records of the county court of Northampton: 


Upon ye humble pet[ition] of Anth. Johnson negro & Mary his 
wife & their Information to ye Court that they have been Inhabi- 
tants in Virginia above thirty years, consideration being taken of 
their hard labor and honored service performed by the petitioners 
in this Country for ye obtayneing of their Livelyhood and ye great 
Llosse they have sustained by an unfortunate fire with their present 
charge to provide for. Be it therefore fitt and ordered that from 
the day of the debate hearof during their natural lives the sd Mary 
Johnson & two daughters of Anthony Johnson Negro be disingaged 
and freed from payment of Taxes and leavyes in Northampton 
County for public use.® 


Subtracting thirty years from 1652, the date of this order 
of the court, it appeared that this Negro and his wife were 
in Virginia in 1622. Examination of a census taken in Vir- 


6 Original MS. Records of Northampton Co., 1651-1654, p. 200. 
7™MS. Land Patents of Virginia, 1643-1651, 326. 
8 MS. Court Records of Northampton Co., 1651-1654, p. 161. 
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ginia after the Indian massacre of 1622 and called ‘‘The 
Lists of Living and Dead in Virginia”’ revealed the fact that 
there were only four Negroes in the colony beside the sur- 
viving nineteen out of the twenty that came in in 1619. The 
name of one of these four was Mary and the name of one of 
the first twenty was Anthony.’ It may with good reason be 
surmised, if it cannot be proved, that Mary became the wife 
of Anthony and that in the course of the next thirty years 
they acquired the surname Johnson as well as a large tract 
of land and a slave by the name of John Casor. 


Tue EXISTENCE OF BLACK MASTERS AFTER COLONIAL TIMES 


Some readers may be inclined to regard the case of the 
slave John Casor as altogether exceptional and peculiar to 
an early period in the growth of slavery before custom had 
fully crystallized into law. It is true that similar examples 
are hard to find in the seventeenth century when the free 
Negroes were few in number. But if from the paucity of 
examples it is argued that such a case was a freak of the 
seventeenth century and that nothing similar could have 
occurred after slavery became a settled and much regulated 
institution, the answer is that slave-owning by free Negroes 
was so common in the period of the Commonwealth as to 
pass unnoticed and without criticism by those who con- 
sciously recorded events of the times. For abundant proof 
of the relation of black master and black slave we must refer 
again to court records and legislative petitions from which 
events and incidents were not omitted because of their com- 
mon occurrence. Deeds of sale and transfer of slaves to 
free Negroes, wills of free Negroes providing for a future 
disposition of slaves, and records of suits for freedom against 
free Negroes, all relate too well the story of how black 
masters owned slaves of their own race, to require additional 
proof. 

The following record of the court of Henrico County 
under date of 1795 is an example of what is to be found in 
the records of any of the older counties of Virginia: 


® J. C. Hotten, ‘Lists of Emigrants to America,” pp. 218-258. 
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Know all men by these presents that I, James Radford of the 
County of Henrico for and in consideration of the sum of thirty- 
three pounds current money of Virginia to me in hand paid by 
George Radford a black freeman of the city of Richmond hath 
bargained and sold unto George Radford one negro woman aggy, 
to have and to hold the said negro slave aggy unto the said George 
Radford his heirs and assigns forever. 

JAMES RapForD (seal) !° 


Judith Angus, a well-to-do free woman of color of Peters- 
burg, was the owner of two household slaves. Before her 
death in 1832 she made a will which provided that the two 
slave girls should continue in the service of the family until 
they earned money enough to enable them to leave the State 
and thus secure their freedom according to law." 

From the records of the Hustings Court of Richmond 
may be gotten the account of a suit for freedom begun by 
Sarah, a slave, against Mary Quickly, a free black woman of 
the city. It is worthy of note that no claim was made by 
the plaintiff that Mary Quickly, being a black woman, had 
no right to own a slave. The grounds for the suit had no 
relation whatever to the race or color of the defendant, 
Mary Quickly.” 

The only evidence at hand of the kind of relations that 
existed between black masters and their chattel slaves is 
supplied by the word of old men who remember events of the 
last two decades before the war. All that have been heard 
to speak of the matter are unanimously of the opinion that 
black masters had difficulty in subordinating and controlling 
their slaves. William Mundin, a mulatto barber of Rich- 
mond, seventy-five years of age, when interviewed, but still 
of trustworthy memory and character, is authority for the 
statement that Reuben West, a comparatively wealthy free 
colored barber of Richmond, went into the slave market and 
purchased a slave cook, but because of the spirit of insub- 


10 MS. Deeds of Henrico County, No. 5, p. 585. 

11 MS. Legislative Petitions, Dinwiddie County, 1833, A 5123, Virginia 
State Library. 

12 Orders of the Hustings Court of Richmond, Vol. 5, p. 41. 
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ordination manifested by the slave woman toward him and 
his family he disposed of her by sale. James H. Hill, an- 
other free colored man to whose statements a good degree 
of credence is due, corroborates in many points this story 
about Reuben West as a slaveowner. His statement is 
that Reuben West was a free colored barber of some wealth 
and the owner at one time of two slaves, one of whom was 
a barber working in his master’s shop on Main Street. So 
much of these statements has been confirmed by reference 
to tax books and court records that the entire story may be 
accepted as true. 


A Truty BENEVOLENT SLAVERY 


The type of black master represented by Reuben West or 
Anthony Johnson must be distinguished from the colored 
slaveowner who kept his slaves in bondage, not for their 
service, but wholly in consideration of the slaves. A very 
considerable majority of black masters, unlike the examples 
above cited, were easily the most benevolent known to his- 
tory. It was owing to a drastic state policy toward freed- 
men that this unusually benevolent type of slavery arose. 

During the last quarter of the eighteenth century slave- 
owners in Virginia possessed unrestricted powers to bestow 
freedom upon their slaves. Under such circumstances free 
blacks became instrumental in procuring freedom for many 
of their less fortunate kinsmen. They frequently advanced 
for a slave friend the price at which his white master held 
him for sale and, having liberated him, trusted him to re- 
fund the price of his freedom. A free member of a colored 
family would purchase whenever able his slave relatives. 
The following deed of sale is a striking example of such a 
purchase: 


Know all men of these presents that I David A. Jones of Amelia 
County of the one part have for and in consideration of the sum of 
five hundred dollars granted unto Frank Gromes a black man of 
the other part a negro woman named Patience and two children by 
name Phil and Betsy to have and to hold the above named negroes 
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to the‘only proper use, behalf and benefit of him and his heirs 
forever. 
Davin Jones (seal) % 


Phil Cooper, of Gloucester County, in 1828 was the chattel 
slave of his free wife. Janette Wood of Richmond was 
manumitted in 1795 by her mother, ‘‘natural love” being 
the only consideration named in the legal instrument. John 
Sabb, of Richmond, purchased in 1801 his aged father-in-law 
Julius and for the nominal consideration of five shillings 
executed a deed of manumission." 

Purchases of this kind before 1806 were usually followed 
immediately by manumission of the slave. Scattered through 
the deeds and wills of Virginia County records in the quarter 
century ending with 1806 are to be found numerous docu- 
ments of which the following is an example: 


To all whom these presents may come know ye, that I Peter 
Hawkins a free black man of the city of Richmond having pur- 
chased my wife Rose, a slave about twenty-two years of age and 
by her have had a child called Mary now about 18 mo. old, for the 
love I bear toward my wife and child have thought proper to 
emancipate them and for the further consideration of five shillings 
to me in hand paid . . . I emancipate and set free the said Rose 
and Mary and relinquish all my right . . . as slaves to the said 


Rose and Mary. 
PreTteR HAWKINS (seal) !® 


Indeed the kindness of free Negroes toward their friends 
and relatives seeking freedom afforded such an accessible 
avenue to liberty that those vigilant white citizens who de- 
sired to preserve the institution of slavery deemed it neces- 
sary to put obstructions in the way. <A law which required 
any slave manumitted after May 1, 1806 to leave the State 
within the space of twelve months was passed in 1806 and 
remained in force until the war rendered it obsolete. For- 
feiture of freedom was the penalty for refusal to accept 


13 MS. Deeds of Henrico County, No. 4, p. 692. 
14 MS. Deeds of Henrico County, No. 6, p. 274. 
15 MS. Deeds of Henrico County, No. 6, p. 78. 
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banishment. From this act dates the beginning of this 
benevolent type of slavery. Free Negroes continued to pur- 
chase their relatives but held them as slaves, refusing to 
decree their banishment by executing a deed or will of 
manumission. 

A pathetic example of this kind was the case of Negro 
Daniel Webster of Prince William County. At the age ‘of 
sixty when an illness forced him to the conclusion that life 
was short, he sent a petition to the legislature saying that he 
had thus far avoided the evil consequences of the law of 
1806 by retaining his family in nominal slavery but that then 
he faced the alternative of manumitting his family to see it 
disrupted and banished or of holding his slave family to- 
gether till his death, when its members like other property 
belonging to his estate would be sold as slaves to masters of 
a different type. He begged that exception be made to the 
law of 1806 in the case of his wife and children so that he 
might feel at liberty to manumit them.'® 

A similar petition to the Legislature in 1839 by Ermana, 
a slave woman, stated that her husband and owner had been 
a free man of color, that he had died intestate and that she, 
her children and her property had escheated to the literary 
fund. Scores of similar petitions to the Legislature for 
special acts of relief tell the story of how black men and 
women who owned members of their families neglected too 
long to remove from them the status of property. 

A case more amusing than pathetic was that of Betsy 
Fuller, a free Negro huckstress of Norfolk, and her slave 
husband. The colored man’s legal status was that of prop- 
erty belonging to his wife. Upon the approach of the Civil 
War he was blatant in his advocacy of Southern views, thus 
evincing his indifference to emancipation." 

Feeble efforts were made by the legislature for a score 
of years before the war to limit the power of free Negroes 
to acquire slaves for profit. By an act of 1832 free Negroes 

16 MS. Legislative Petitions, Prince William Co., 1812, Virginia State Li- 


brary. 
17 Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, Vol. IV, p. 177. 


16 
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were declared incapable of purchasing or otherwise acquiring 
permanent ownership, except by descent, of any slaves 
other than husband, wife, and children. Contracts for the 
sale of a slave to a black man were to be regarded as void.'® 
But even this attempt at limitation was passed by a bare 
majority of one.'® Within three years of the beginning of 
the War the law was revised to read: ‘‘No free negro shall 
be capable of acquiring, except by descent, any slave.’ ?° 
In the opinion of a judge who passed upon this law, its 
object was ‘‘to keep slaves as far as possible under the 
control of white men only, and to prevent free negroes from 
holding persons of their own race in personal subjection to 
themselves. Perhaps also it is intended to evince the dis- 
tinctive superiority of the white race.” 74 

Whatever may have been their object these acts are of 
more significance because of the story they tell than they 
ever were in accomplishing the emancipation of slaves from 
masters of the black race. The period of the existence of 
the black master was conterminous with the period of the 
existence of slavery. By the same immortal proclamation 
which broke the shackles of slaves serving white masters 
were rent asunder, also, the bonds which held slaves to 
masters of their own race and color. 

JoHN H. Russexu, Px.D., 

(Professor of Political Science, Whitman College, Walla 

Walla, Washington.) 


18 Acts of Assembly, 1831-1832, p. 20. 
19 Senate Journal, 1832, p. 176. 

20 Acts of Assembly, 1857-1858. 

21 Grattan’s Reports, Vol. 14, p. 260. 











THE FUGITIVES OF THE PEARL 


The traditional history of the Negro in America, during 
nearly three hundred years, is one in which the elements of 
pathos, humor and tragedy are thoroughly mixed and in 
which the experiences encountered are of a kind to grip the 
hearts and consciences of men of every race and every creed. 
Just as colonial Americans resented their enforced enlist- 
ment for maritime service under the flag of King George, 
so it may be assumed that with equal vigor did the little 
band of Africans object to a forced expatriation from their 
native wilds, even though, as it happened, they were des- 
tined to be, in part, the builders of a great and prosperous 
nation and the progenitors of a strong and forward-looking 
race. 

There are few incidents that distinguish the bondage of 
the descendants of that first boat load of involuntary African 
explorers, that evince, in so large a degree, the elements 
alluded to, as do those which cluster about the story of the 
‘Edmondson Children.” There were altogether fourteen 
sons and daughters of Paul and Amelia who passed as 
devoutly pious and respectable old folks. Paul was a free- 
man who hired his time in the city. Amelia was a slave. 
Their little cabin, a few miles out of the city of Washington 
proper, was so neat and orderly that it was regarded as a 
model for masters and slaves alike for many miles around. 
They were thus permitted to live together by the owners of 
Amelia, who realized how much more valuable the children 
would be as a marketable group after some years of such 
care and attention as the mother would be sure to bestow. 
Milly, as she was familiarly called, reared the children, 
tilled the garden, and, being especially handy with the 
needle, turned off many a job of sewing for the family of 
her mistress. She was entirely ignorant so far as books go, 
but Paul read the Bible to her when visiting his loved ones 

243 
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on Sunday and what he explained she remembered and 
treasured up for comfort in her moments of despair. 

The older boys and girls were hired out in prominent 
families in the city and by their intelligence, orderly conduct 
and other evidences of good breeding came to be known far 
and wide as ‘‘The Edmondson Children,”’ the phrase being 
taken as descriptive of all that was excellent and desirable 
in a slave. The one incurable grief of these humble parents 
was that in bringing children into the world they were help- 
ing to perpetuate the institution of slavery. The fear that 
any day might bring to them the cruel pangs of separation 
and the terrible knowledge that their loved ones had been 
condemned to the horrors of the auction block was with 
them always a constant shadow, darkening each waking 
moment. More and ever more, they were torn with anxiety 
for the future of the children and so they threw themselves 
with increasing faith and dependence upon the Master of all, 
and no visit of the children was so hurried or full of other 
matters but that a few moments were reserved for prayer. 
At their departure, one after another was clasped to the 
mother’s breast and always this earnest admonition fol- 
lowed them, ‘“‘Be good children and the blessed Lord will 
take care of you.”’ Louisa and Joseph, the two youngest, 
were still at home when there occurred events in which several 
of their older brothers and sisters took so prominent a part 
and which are here to be related. 

The incidents of this narrative which are reflected in its 
title are contemporary with and in a measure resultant from 
the revolution out of which came the establishment of the 
first French Republic and the expulsion of Louis-Philippe in 
1848. The citizens of the United States were felicitating 
their brothers across the water upon the achievement of so 
desirable a result. In Washington especially, the event was 
joyously acclaimed. Public meetings were held at which 
representatives of the people in both houses of Congress 
spoke encouragingly of the recent advance toward uni- 
versal liberty. The city was regally adorned with flags and 
bunting and illumination and music everywhere. The 
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White House was elaborately decorated in honor of the event 
and its general observance, scheduled for April 13. A 
procession of national dignitaries, local organizations and 
the civic authorities, accompanied by several bands of music 
and throngs of citizens, made its way to the open square 
(now Lafayette Park) opposite the White House. Speeches 
were in order. Among the addresses which aroused the 
large crowd to enthusiasm were those of Senator Patter- 
son of Tennessee and Senator Foote of Mississippi.' The 
former likened the Tree of Liberty to the great cotton-wood 
tree of his section, whose seed is blown far and wide, while 
the latter spoke eloquently of the universal emancipation 
of man and the approaching recognition in all countries of 
the great principles of equality and brotherhood. 

Here and there huddled unobtrusively in groups on the 
fringe of the crowd were numbers of slaves. The enthusi- 
asm of the throng, frequently manifested in shouts of ap- 
proval, was discreetly reflected in the suppressed excitement 
of the slaves, who whispered among themselves concerning 
the curious and incredible expressions they had _ heard. 
Could it possibly be that these splendid truths, this forecast 
of universal liberty, might include them too? A few of the 
more intelligent, among whom was Samuel Edmondson, 
drew together to discuss the event and were not long con- 
cluding that the authority they had listened to could not be 
questioned and that they should at once contribute their 
share towards so desirable a consummation. 

Coincident with this celebration there had arrived at 
Washington the schooner Pearl with Daniel Drayton? as 

1 The Washington Union, April 14, 1848. 

2 Daniel Drayton was a native of New Jersey who had spent several years 
following the water. He had risen from cook to captain in the wood-carrying 
business from the Maurice River to Philadelphia. Eventually he engaged in 
coast traffic from Philadelphia southward. He seemed to have drifted quite 
naturally from strong humane impulses, intensified by an old-time spiritual 
conversion, into a settled conviction that the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man was a reality and that it was his duty to do what he could to assist 
those in bondage. 


Latterly his voyages had carried him into the Chesapeake Bay and thence 
up the Potomac. His first successful effort to assist the slaves was made on an 
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super-cargo, Captain Sayres, owner, and a young man, 
Chester English, as sailor and cook. Drayton witnessed the 
great demonstration near the White House and, as might 
have been expected, the sentiment that seemed to have won 
all Washington found a natural and active response, for 
when the news of the purpose of his visit was communi- 
cated by the woman for whose deliverance he had agreed 
to make the trip, he was appealed to on behalf of others 
and consented to take all who should be aboard by ten 
o’clock that night. 

The Edmondson boys actively promoted the scheme and, 
rightly in so just a cause, abused the privileges which their 
integrity and unusual intelligence had won for them. The 
news was passed to an aggregate of 77 persons, all of whom 
faithfully appeared and were safely stowed away between 
decks before midnight. Samuel sought his sisters Emily and 
Mary at their places of employment and acquainted them 
with his purpose. They at first hesitated on account of the 
necessity of leaving without seeing their mother, but were 
soon persuaded that it was an opportunity they should not be 
willing to neglect. 

The Pearl cast free from her moorings shortly after mid- 
night Saturday and silently, with no sign of life aboard, 
save running lights fore and aft, crept out to mid-stream 
and made a course towards the lower Potomac. The con- 
dition that obtained on Sunday morning after the discovery 
of the absence of so many slaves from their usual duties 
may be accurately described as approaching a panic. Had 
the evidences of a dreadful plague become as suddenly mani- 
fest, the community could not have experienced a greater 
sense of horror or for the moment been more thoroughly 
paralyzed. A hundred or more families were affected 


earlier trip when he agreed to take away a woman and five children. The 
husband was already a free man. The woman had under an agreement with 
her master more than paid for her liberty, but when she had asked for a settle- 
ment, he had only answered by threatening to sell her. The mother and five 
children were taken aboard at night and after ten days were safely delivered 
at Frenchtown, where the husband was in waiting for them. Memoir of Daniel 
Drayton, Congressional Library. 
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through the action of these seventy and seven slaves and the 
stern proofs of their flight were many times multiplied. 

The action of the masters in this emergency is eloquent 
testimony that the fine orations of two days before concern- 
ing the spread of liberty and universal brotherhood had 
been nothing more than so many meaningless conversations. 
When confronted on Sunday morning with the fact that 
theirs and their neighbors’ slaves, in so great numbers, had 
disappeared during the night, the realization of the differ- 
ence between popular enthusiasm for a sentiment and a 
real sacrifice for a principle was borne in upon them and 
they found that while they enjoyed the former they were not 
at all ready to espouse the latter. 

As a result the day was but little advanced when an 
excited cavalcade of the masters, after scouring every por- 
tion of the city, broke for the open country to the North, 
designing to cover each of the roads leading from the city. 
They had not reached the District limits, however, when they 
whirled about and galloped furiously in the opposite direc- 
tion and never checked rein, until panting and foaming, 
their horses were brought up at the wharves. A vessel was 
chartered and steamed away almost immediately on its mis- 
sion to capture the party of runaway slaves. 

Fate, which occasionally plays such strange and cruel 
tricks in the lives of men, presented in this instance a Machi- 
avellian combination of opposing forces, that was disastrous 
to the enterprise of the fugitives. Judson Diggs,* one of 
their own people, a man who in all reason might have been 
expected to sympathize with their effort, took upon himself 
the réle of Judas. Judson was a drayman and had hauled 

3 The only punishment meted out to Judson Diggs for his act of betrayal, 
so far as is known, was that by a party of young men who, shortly after the 
occurrence, took him from his cart and after considerable rough handling, threw 
him into the little stream that in those days and indeed for many years there- 
after, took its way along the north side of the old John Wesley Church, then 
located at a spot directly opposite the north corner of the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart on Connecticut Avenue, between L and M Streets. 

A number of old citizens now living distinctly remember Judson Diggs, 


who lived, despised and avoided, until late in the sixties. One of these is Mr. 
Jerome A. Johnson of the Treasury Department. 
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some packages to the wharf for one of the slaves, who was 
without funds to pay the charge, and although he was 
solemnly promised that the money should be sent him, he 
proceeded at once to wreak vengeance through a betrayal of 
the entire party. 

Even so, it would seem they might have had an excellent 
chance to escape, but for the adverse winds and tides which 
set against them towards the close of Sunday. They were 
approaching the open waters of the Bay and the little vessel 
was already pitching and tossing as from the lashing of a 
gale. The captain decided that it was the part of prudence 
to remain within the more quiet waters of the Potomac for 
the night and make the open sea by light of day. Under 
these circumstances they put into Cornfield Harbor and 
here in the quiet hours before midnight the pursuing masters 
found them. 

It is difficult to realize the consternation felt by the fugi- 
tives when the noise of tramping feet and the voices of 
angry men broke upon their ears. They seemed to realize 
at once that they were lost and many gave themselves up to 
shrieks and tears until wise counsel prevailed. Captain 
Drayton and his mate were immediately the storm center 
of the infuriated masters, many of whom were loud in the 
demand that summary vengeance be wreaked upon them 
and that these two at least should be hung from the yard 
arm. It was easily possible that this demand might have 
been acceded to, had not a diversion been caused by some 
of the others who were anxious to locate the slaves. 

To satisfy themselves as to their safety they proceeded 
to break open the hatchways when, so suddenly as to create 
something of a panic, Richard Edmondson bounded on deck 
and in a voice of suppressed excitement exclaimed, ‘‘ Do your- 
selves no harm, gentlemen, for we are all here!’ Richard 
was young, muscular and of splendid proportions and seeing 
him thus by the poor light of smoky lanterns, with flashing 
eyes and swinging arms, leaping into their midst with an un- 
known number of others following, some of the masters 
experienced a feeling of terror, and dropping their guns, 
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scurried away to safety among the dark shadows of the 
vessel. 

By the time the others reached the deck, the shock of 
Richard’s strange appearance had somewhat died away and 
when Samuel, who was one of the last, appeared, a sharp 
blow which, but for a sudden lurch of the vessel, would have 
laid him low fell on one side of his head. Drayton and 
Sayres,* who were witnesses of this incident, were horrified 
to think that, having not so much as a penknife with which 
to defend themselves, these poor creatures might be brutally 
murdered, and, notwithstanding the serious aspect of their 
own fortunes,’ protested vigorously against such violence. 
But for this timely interference, there is but little doubt that 
some of these poor people would have been cruelly if not 
fatally injured. 

The true condition of affairs, however, was speedily recog- 
nized and seeing there was nothing to fear in the way of 
resistance, order was soon evolved out of the general chaos 
and then came the decision to make an early start on the re- 
turn trip. Among the slaves, the reaction from a feeling of 
hope and joyous anticipation of the delights of freedom was 
terrible indeed. The bitter gall and wormwood of failure 
was the sad and gloomy portion of these seventy and seven 
souls. Among them then there were but few who were not 
completely crushed, their minds a seething torrent, in which 
regret, misery and despair made battle for the mastery. 
Children weeping and wailing clung to the skirts of their 
elders. The women with shrieks, groans and tearful lamen- 

4 Memoir of Daniel Drayton, Congressional Library. 

5 The case against Drayton and Sayres was prosecuted by Philip Barton 
Key, the District Attorney, before Judge Crawford, and on appeal the pris- 
oners were sentenced to pay a fine of $10,000 and to remain in jail until the 
same should be paid. 

English was absolved from all criminal responsibility and given his liberty. 

After an imprisonment of more than four years they were pardoned by 
President Fillmore, to whom such application had been presented by Charles 
Sumner.—Memoir of Daniel Drayton. 

The fare at the jail was insufficient and of poor quality and a more whole- 


some and generous diet was frequently surreptitiously furnished by Susannah 
Ford, a colored woman, who sold lunches in the lobby of the Court House. 
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tations deplored their sad fate, while the men, securely 
chained wrist and wrist together, stood with heads dropped 
forward, too dazed and wretched for aught but to turn their 
stony gaze within upon the wild anguish of their aching 
hearts. 

Their arrival at Washington was signalized by a demon- 
stration vastly different but little short of that which had 
taken place a few days before. The wharves were alive 
with an eager and excited throng all intent upon a view of 
the miserable folks who had been guilty of so ungrateful 
an effort. So disorderly was the mob that the debarkation 
was for some time delayed. This was finally accomplished 
through the strenuous efforts of the entire constabulary of 
the city. 

The utmost watchfulness and care was, however, unavail- 
ing to prevent assaults. The most serious instance of this 
kind was the act of an Irish ruffian, who so far forgot the 
traditions and sufferings of his own people as to cast him- 
self upon Drayton with a huge dirk and cut off a piece of his 
ear. For a few moments all the horrors incident to riot and 
bloodshed were in evidence. The air was filled with the 
screams of terrorized women and children and the curses 
and threats of vengeful men. The whole was a struggling, 
swaying mass, which for a season had been swept beyond 
itself by brutish passion. 

Numerous arrests were made and in due course the 
march to the jail was begun with the accompanying crowd 
hurling taunts and jeers at every step. While they were 
proceeding thus, an onlooker said to Emily, ‘‘Aren’t you 
ashamed to run away and make all this trouble for every- 
body?” To this she replied, ‘‘ No sir, we are not and if we 
had to go through it again, we’d do the same thing.” 

The controversy that was precipitated through the at- 
tempted escape, between the advance guard of abolition and 
the defenders of slavery, was most bitter and violent. The 
storm broke furiously about the offices of The National Era. 
In Congress, Mr. Giddings of Ohio moved an “inquiry into 


6 Stowe, “Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
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the cause of the detention at the District jail of persons 
merely for attempting to vindicate their inalienable rights.” 
Senator Hale of New Hampshire moved a resolution of “‘in- 
quiry into the necessity for additional laws for the protec- 
tion of property in the District.’”’7 A committee consisting 
of such notable characters as the Channings, Samuel May, 
Samuel Howe, Richard Hildreth, Samuel Sewell and Robert 
Morris, Jr., was formed at Boston to furnish aid and defense 
for Drayton. These men were empowered to employ counsel 
and collect money. Horace Mann, Wm. H. Seward, Salmon 
P. Chase and Fessenden of Maine volunteered to serve 
gratuitously.® 

Other philanthropists directed their attention to the 
liberation of these slaves. The Edmondsons were owned 
by an estate. The administrator, who was approached by 
John Brent,® the husband of the oldest sister of the children, 
agreed to give their friends an opportunity to effect their 
purchase, as he was unwilling to run any further risk by 
keeping them. He failed to keep this promise and when 
Mr. Brent went to see them the next day he was informed 
that they had been sold to Bruin and Hill, the slave-dealers 
of Alexandria and Baltimore, and had been sent to the former 
city. A cash sum of $4,500 had been accepted for the 
six children and when taxed with the failure to keep his 
promise, he simply said he was unwilling to take any further 
risk with them. Bruin also refused to listen to any pro- 
posals, saying he had long had his eyes on the family and 
could get twice what he paid for them in the New Orleans 
market. 

7 The National Era, April 16, 1848. 

8 Memoir of Daniel Drayton. 

9 John Brent, the husband of Elizabeth, the oldest of the Edmondson girls, 
had first bought himself, earning the money chiefly by sawing wood; had then 
bought the freedom of his father, Elton Brent, for whom he paid $800, and 
finally bought Elizabeth’s freedom, after which they were married. He pur- 
chased the ground at the southwest corner of 18th and L streets, now owned 
by his heirs, and erected a small frame dwelling. This was later enlarged and 
there the John Wesley A. M. E. Zion Church was established. He was a laborer 


in the War Department during forty years and died in 1885.—From interviews 
with Mr. Brent and other members of the family. 
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They were first taken to the slave pens at Alexandria, 
where they remained nearly a month. Here the girls were 
required to do the washing for a dozen or more men with the 
assistance of their brothers and were at length put aboard 
a steamboat and taken to Baltimore where they remained 
three weeks. Through the exertions of friends at Washing- 
ton, $900 was given towards their freedom by a grandson of 
John Jacob Astor, and this was appropriated towards the 
ransom of Richard, as his wife and children were said to be 
ill and suffering at Washington. The money arrived on the 
morning they were to sail for New Orleans but they had all 
been put aboard the brig Union, which was ready to sail, 
and the trader refused to allow Richard to be taken off. 
The voyage to New Orleans covered a period of seven days, 
during which much discomfort and suffering were experi- 
enced. There were eleven women in the party, all of whom 
were forced to live in one small apartment, and the men 
numbering thirty-five or forty, in another not much larger. 
Most of them being unaccustomed to travel by water were 
afflicted with all the horrors of sea-sickness. Emily’s suffer- 
ing from this cause was most pitiable and so serious was 
her condition at one time that the boys feared she would die. 
The brothers, however, as in all circumstances, were very 
kind and would tenderly carry her out on deck whenever 
the heat in their close quarters became too oppressive and 
would buy little comforts that were in their reach and minister 
in all possible ways to her relief. 

In due course they arrived at New Orleans and were 
immediately initiated into the horrors of a Georgia pen. 
The girls were required to spend much time in the show 
room, where purchasers came to examine them carefully 
with a view to buying them. On one occasion a youthful 
dandy had applied for a young person whom he wished to 
install as housekeeper and the trader decided that Emily 
would just about meet the requirements, but when he called 
her she was found to be indulging in a fit of weeping. The 
youth, therefore, refused to consider her, saying that he 
had no room for the snuffles in his house. The loss of this 
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transaction so incensed the trader, who said he had been 
offered $1,500 for. the proper person, that he slapped Emily’s 
face and threatened to send her to the calaboose, if he found 
her crying again. 

Here also the boys had their hair closely cropped and 
their clothes, which were of good material, exchanged for 
suits of blue-jeans. Appearing thus, they were daily ex- 
hibited on the porch for sale. Richard, who was in reality 
free, as his purchase money was on deposit in Baltimore, was 
allowed to come and go at will and early bent his energies 
toward the discovery of their elder brother Hamilton,!° who 
was living somewhere in the city. His quest was soon re- 
warded with success and one day to the delight of his sisters 
and brothers he brought him to see them. Hamilton had 
never seen Emily, as he had been sold away from his parents 
before her birth, but his joy, though mingled with sorrow, 
could not be suppressed. He was soon busy with plans for 
the increase of their meager comforts. Finding upon in- 
quiry that Hamilton was thoroughly responsible, the trader 
consented to the girls’ spending their nights at their brother’s 
home. He was also at pains to secure good homes for the 
unfortunate group and was successful in inducing a wealthy 
Englishman to purchase his brother Samuel. 

In consequence of an epidemic of yellow fever, which 
increased in virulence from day to day, the traders decided 
to bring the slaves North without further delay and so:a few 
days later they were reembarked on the brig Union with 
Baltimore as their destination. Samuel was the only one 
of the brothers and sisters left behind. As he was pleas- 
ently situated with humane and kindly owners, the parting 
from him was not so sad as otherwise it might have been. 
Sixteen days were required for the trip and upon their 
arrival they were again placed in the same old prison. Richard 
was almost immediately freed and, in company with a Mr. 

10 Hamilton Edmondson was sold in the New Orleans slave market about 
the year 1840 and took the name of his purchaser and was thereafter known 
as Hamilton Taylor. He learned the trade of cooper and was allowed a per- 


centage of his earnings, but was unfortunate in having his first savings stolen. 
He eventually acquired his freedom through the payment of $1,000. 
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Bigelow, of Washington, was enabled to rejoin his wife and 
children. 

Paul Edmondson visited his children at the Baltimore 
jail in company with their sister." He had been encouraged 
to hope that in some way a fund might be raised for their 
ransom, but it was not until some weeks later, after they 
had been returned through Washington and again placed 
in their old slave quarters at Alexandria, that an under- 
standing as to terms could be had with Bruin and Hill. 
They finally agreed to accept $2,250 if the amount was 
raised within a certain time and gave Paul a signed state- 
ment of the terms, which might be used as his credentials 
in the matter of soliciting assistance. Armed with this docu- 
ment, he arrived at New York and found his way to the 
Anti-Slavery office, where the price demanded was con- 
sidered so exorbitant that but little encouragement was 
given him. From here he went to the home of Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, where he arrived foot-sore and weary. After 
ringing the bell, he sat upon the doorstep weeping. Here 
Mr. Beecher found him and, taking him into his library, 
inquired his story. 

As a result there followed a public meeting in Mr. Beecher’s 
Brooklyn church, at which he pleaded passionately as if 
for his own children, while other clergymen spoke with equal 
interest and feeling. The money was raised, an agent 
appointed to consummate the ransom of the children, and 
Paul, with a sense of happiness and relief to which he had 
long been a stranger, started with the good news on his way 
homeward. 

Meanwhile the girls were torn with doubt and anxiety 
as to the success of their father’s mission. Several weeks 
had elapsed and the traders were again getting together a 
coffle of slaves for shipment to the slave market, this time to 


11 He continued in the cooperage business, was highly respected and be- 
came comparatively wealthy, having a place of business on Girard near Camp 
street. John S. Brent, who is his nephew and the son of the John Brent hereto- 
fore mentioned in this narrative, spent a week with his uncle, Hamilton Taylor, 
in 1865, on his return from Texas, when, as a member of the Fifth Massachu- 
setts Cavalry, he was mustered out of the service.—Interview with John S. 
Brent. 
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that in South Carolina. The girls, too, had been ordered to 
be in readiness and the evening before had broken down in 
tears when Bruin’s young daughter, who was a favorite 
with the girls, sought them out and pleaded with them not 
to go. Emily told her to persuade her father not to send 
them and so she did, while clinging around his neck until he 
had not the heart to refuse. 

A day or two later, while looking from their window, 
they caught sight of their father and ran into his arms 
shouting and crying. So great was their joy that they did 
not notice their father’s companion, a Mr. Chaplin, the agent 
appointed at the New York meeting to take charge of the 
details of their ransom. These were soon completed, their 
free papers signed and the money paid over. Bruin, too, 
it is said, was pleased with the joy and happiness in evi- 
dence on every hand and upon bidding the girls good-bye 
gave each a five dollar gold piece. 

Upon their arrival at Washington they were taken in a 
carriage to their sister’s home, whence the news of their 
deliverance seemed to have penetrated to every corner of the 
neighborhood with the result that it was far into the night 
before the last greetings and congratulations had been re- 
ceived and they were permitted, in the seclusion of the fam- 
ily circle, to kneel with their parents in prayer and thanks- 
giving.’ 

12 The fame of the Edmondson children through the incident of the Pearl 
was now wide indeed, and after the Brooklyn meeting there had been made 
many suggestions looking to their education and further benefit. The move- 
ment for the education of Emily and Mary was crystallized into a definite propo- 
sition and they were both placed in a private school a short distance out of 
New York. Miss Myrtilla Miner had already established her school for girls 
at Washington and had moved to a new location at about what is now the square 
bounded by 19th, 20th, N and O streets. Here, after returning from New 
York, Emily assisted Miss Miner in the school and it was in one of the little 
cabins on this place that the Edmondson family established their home after 
moving in from the country. Miss Miner, speaking of the establishment of 
her school at its new location, says: ‘Emily and I lived here alone, unpro- 
tected except by God, the rowdies occasionally stoning the house at evening 
and we nightly retired in the expectation that the house would be fired before 
morning. Emily and I have been seen practicing shooting with a pistol.”— 


Myrtilla Miner, “A Memoir,’ Congressional Library; ‘‘Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”’ 
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In the meantime what had become of Samuel? When 
Hamilton Edmondson was seeking to locate his sisters and 
brothers in desirable homes in New Orleans, he first saw 
Mr. Horace Cammack, a prosperous cotton merchant, whose 
friendship and respect he had long since won and who, upon 
the further representation of Samuel’s proficiency as a 
butler, agreed to purchase him. In this wise, it came to 
pass that Samuel was duly installed as upper houseman in 
the Cammack home. Although situated more happily than 
most slaves he was fully determined, as ever, that the world 
should one day know and respect him as a free man, and 
patiently waited and watched for the opportunity to accom- 
plish his purpose. 

Meanwhile another element had thrust itself into the 
equation and must be reckoned with in the solution of the 
problem of his after life. It happened that Mrs. Cammack, 
a lady of much beauty and refinement of manner, had in her 
employ as maid, a young girl of not more than eighteen 
years named Delia Taylor. She was tall, graceful and win- 
some, of the clear mulatto type, and through long service in 
close contact with her mistress, had acquired that refinement 
and culture, which elicit the admiration and delight of those 
in like station and inspire a feeling much akin to reverence 
in those more lowly placed. With some difficulty Samuel 
approached her with a proposal and, although at first re- 
fused, finally won her as his bride. 

Matters now moved along on pleasant lines for Samuel 

The parents of the children, however, were not yet entirely relieved of 
the fears that had so long haunted them, for there were still the two youngest 
children, Louisa and Joseph, whom the good mother frequently alluded to as 
“the last two drops of blood in her heart,” and although she had scarcely ever 
seen a railroad train, she determined to go to New York herself to see what 
could be done and to thank the good people who had already brought so much 
of happiness to herself and family. While the mother was in that city the 
girls were brought to see her and in later years she often delighted to tell of 
their happy meeting and of the good white folks who were brought together 
to hear her story. She returned to Washington at the end of a week, carrying 
the assurance that the money would be provided for the redemption of the last 
two of her children. 


Mrs. Louisa Joy, the last of the ‘Edmondson Children,” died only a short 
while ago. 
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and Delia during several months, but with the advent of 
Master Tom, Cammack’s son who had been away to college, 
there was encountered an element of discord, which was for 
a while to destroy their happiness. This young gentleman 
took a violent dislike to Samuel from the very first meal the 
latter served him. They finally clashed and Samuel had to 
run away. His master, however, sent his would-be-oppressor 
with the rest of the family to the country and ordered Samuel 
to return home. This he did and immediately entered upon 
his duties. 

The year following, Mr. Cammack went to Europe on 
cotton business and not long after his arrival was killed 
in a violent storm while yachting with friends off the coast 
of Norway. After this event, affairs in the life of Samuel 
gradually approached a crisis, while in the meantime an 
additional responsibility had been added to himself and Delia 
in the person of a little boy, whom they named David. 

Master Tom, being now the head of the house, left little 
room for doubt as to the authority he had inherited and pro- 
ceeded to evince the same in no uncertain way, especially 
towards those against whom he held a grievance. To get 
rid of Samuel was first in order. This was the easiest pos- 
sible matter, for there was not a wealthy family on the visiting 
list of the Cammacks who would not, even at some sacri- 
fice, make a place for him in their service. Through the 
close intimacy of Mrs. Cammack and Mrs. Slidell, the latter 
was given the refusal and Samuel told to go around and see 
his future Mistress. To her he expressed a desire to serve 
in her employ but he was now determined more than ever 
that his next master should be himself. Accordingly he 
proceeded directly to a friend from whom he purchased a 
set of free-papers, which had been made out and sold him 
by a white man. These required that he should start im- 
mediately up the river but upon a full consideration of the 
matter he decided that the risks were too great in that di- 
rection. The problem was a serious one. An error of 
judgment, a step in the wrong direction, would not only be 

17 
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a serious, if not fatal blow to his hopes, but might lead to 
untold hardships to others most dear to him. 

Somewhat irresolutely he turned his steps towards the 
river front, gazing with longing eyes at the stretch of water, 
the many ships in harbor, some entering, others steaming 
away or being towed out to open water. The thought that in 
this direction, beyond the wide seas, lay his refuge and ulti- 
mate hope came to him with so much force as to cause him 
to reel like one cn whom a severe blow had been dealt. He 
stood for some time, seemingly bewildered, in the din and 
noise of the wharf, noting abstractedly the many bales of 
cotton, as truck after truck-load was rushed aboard an out- 
ward bound steamer. The bales seemed to fascinate him 
completely. A stevedore yelled at him to move out of the 
way and aroused him into action, but in that interval an idea 
which seemed to offer a possible means of escape had been 
evolved. He would impersonate a merchant from the West 
Indies in search of a missing bale of goods and endeavor to 
get passage to the Islands, where he well knew the flag of 
free England was abundant guarantee for his protection. 
The main thought seemed a happy one, for he soon found 
a merchantman that was to clear that night for Jamaica. 
It was not a passenger vessel, but the captain, a good- 
natured Briton, said that he had an extra bunk in the cabin 
and if the gentleman did not mind roughing it, he would be 
glad to have hiscompany. The first step towards his freedom 
was successfully taken, the money paid down for the passage 
and with the injunction from the captain to be aboard by 
nine o’clock he returned ashore. 

Only a few hours now remained to him, before a long, 
perhaps a lasting separation from his dear wife and baby, 
and thinking to pass these with them he hurried thence by 
the most unfrequented route, but had hardly crossed the 
threshold when Delia, weeping bitterly, implored him to 
make good his escape, as Master Tom had already sent the 
officers to look for him. With a last, fond embrace and a 
tear, which, falling upon that cradled babe, meant present 
sorrow, but no less future hope, the husband and father 
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made his way under the friendly shadows of the night, back 
to the waiting ship. 

When the officer from the custom house came aboard to 
inspect the ship’s papers Samuel was resting, apparently 
without concern, in the upper bunk of the little cabin. 

The captain seated himself at the center table, opposite 
the officer, and spread the papers before him. ‘‘Heigho, I 
see you have a passenger this trip,’’ and then read from the 
sheet: ‘‘Samuel Edmondson, Jamaica, W. I., thirty years old. 
General Merchant.” 

‘““Yes,”’ said the captain as he concluded. ‘Mr. Ed- 
mondson asked for passage at the last moment and as he 
was alone and we had a bunk not in service, I thought I’d 
take him along. He has a valuable bale of goods astray, 
probably at Jamaica, and is anxious to return and look it 
up.” 

‘‘Well I hope he may find it. Where is he? let’s have a 
look at him.” 

‘‘Mr. Edmondson, will you come this way a moment?” 
called the captain. 

As may be imagined the subject of this conversation had 
been listening intently and now when it was demanded that 
he present himself, he murmured a fervent ‘‘God help me” 
and jumped nimbly to the deck. 

‘This is my passenger,” said the Captain, and to Samuel 
he said: ‘‘The customs officer simply wished to see you, Mr. 
Edmondson.” 

Samuel bowed and stood at ease, resting one hand upon 
the table and in this attitude without the quiver of an eyelash 
or the flinching of a muscle, bore the searching look of the 
officer, which rested first upon his face and then upon his 
hand. The flush of excitement still mounting his cheek 
and brow, gave a bronzed swarthiness and decidedly un- 
American cast to his rich brown color, while his features, 
clean-cut and but slightly of the Negro type, with hands well 
shaped and nails quite clean, were a combination of condi- 
tions rarely met in the average slave. The first glance of 
suspicion was almost immediately lost to view in the smile 
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of friendly greeting with which the officer’s hand was ex- 
tended. ‘‘I hope you may recover your goods,’”’ were the 
words he said and, rising, added: ‘‘I must be off.’”’ The 
captain had meanwhile placed his liquor chest on the table 
and, in a glass of good old Jamaica rum, a hearty ‘‘ Bon 
voyage” and responsive ‘‘Good wishes’’ were exchanged. 

The subsequent story of Samuel, interesting and ad- 
venturous as it is, scarcely comes within the scope of the 
purpose of this article. After a brief stay at Jamaica, 
Samuel sailed before the mast on an English schooner carry- 
ing a cargo of dye-wood to Liverpool. Two years were 
passed here in the service of a wealthy merchant, whom he 
had served while a guest of his former master in New Orleans. 
During the third year he was joined by his wife and boy who 
had been liberated by their mistress. Subsequently the 
family took passage for Australia under the protection of a 
relative of his Liverpool employer, who was returning to 
extensive mining and sheep-raising interests near the rapidly 
growing city of Melbourne.” 


JoHN H. Paynter, A.M. 


13 Note.—This personal narrative of Samuel Edmondson was related by 
himself at his home in Anacostia where he died several years ago. 
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LORENZO DOW! 


This is the record of a remarkable and eccentric white 
man who devoted himself to a life of singular labor and self- 
denial. In any consideration of the South one could not 
avoid giving at least passing notice to Lorenzo Dow as the 
foremost itinerant preacher of his time, as the first Protes- 
tant who expounded the gospel in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and as a reformer who, at the very moment when cotton 
was beginning to be supreme, presumed to tell the South that 
slavery was wrong. 

He arrests attention—this gaunt, restless preacher. With 
his long hair, his flowing beard, his harsh voice, and his 
wild gesticulation, he was so rude and unkempt as to startle 
all conservative hearers. Said one of his opponents: ‘‘ His 
manners (are) clownish in the extreme; his habit and ap- 
pearance more filthy than a savage Indian, his public dis- 
courses a mere rhapsody, the substance often an insult upon 
the gospel.’”’ Said another as to his preaching in Richmond: 
‘“Mr. Dow’s clownish manners, his heterodox and schismatic 
proceedings, and his reflections against the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in a late production of his on church govern- 
ment, are impositions on common sense, and furnish the 
principal reasons why he will be discountenanced by the 
Methodists.” 

But he was made in the mould of heroes. In his lifetime 

1 Very little has been written about Lorenzo Dow. There is an article by 
Emily S. Gilman in the New England Magazine, Vol. 20, p. 411 (June, 1899), 
and also one by J. H. Kennedy in the Magazine of Western History, Vol. 7, 
p. 162. The present paper is based mainly upon the following works: (1) 
“Biography and Miscellany,” published by Lorenzo Dow, Norwich, Conn., 
1834; (2) “History of Cosmopolite;” or “The Four Volumes of Lorenzo Dow’s 
Journal concentrated in one, containing his Experience and Travels,” Wheeling, 
1848; (3) “The Dealings of God, Man, and the Devil; as exemplified in the 
Life, Experience, and Travels of Lorenzo Dow,”’ 2 vols. in one. With an In- 
troductory Essay by the Rev. John Dowling, D.D., of New York. Cincinnati, 
1858. 
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he traveled not less than two hundred thousand miles, 
preaching to more people than any other man of his time. 
He went from New England to the extremities of the Union 
in the West again and again. Several times he went to 
Canada, once to the West Indies, and three times to Eng- 
land, everywhere drawing great crowds about him. Friend 
of the oppressed, he knew no path but that of duty. Evangel 
to the pioneer, he again and again left the haunts of men to 
seek the western wilderness. Conversant with the Scrip- 
tures, intolerant of wrong, witty and brilliant, he assembled 
his hearers by the thousands. What can account for so un- 
usual a character? What were the motives that prompted 
this man to so extraordinary and laborious a life? 

Lorenzo Dow was born October 16, 1777, in Coventry, 
Tolland County, Connecticut. When not yet four years old, 
he tells us, one day while at play he ‘“‘suddenly fell into a 
muse about God and those places called heaven and hell.”’ 
Once he killed a bird and was horrified for days at the act. 
Later he won a lottery prize of nine shillings and experi- 
enced untold remorse. An illness at the age of twelve gave 
him the shortness of breath from which he suffered more 
and more throughout his life. About this time he dreamed 
that the Prophet Nathan came to him and told him that he 
would live only until he was two-and-twenty. When thirteen 
he had another dream, this time of an old man, John Wesley, 
who showed to him the beauties of heaven and held out the 
promise that he would win if he was faithful to the end. 
A few years afterwards came to the town Hope Hull, preaching 
“This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners”’; 
and Lorenzo said: “I thought he told me all that ever I 
did.”” The next day the future evangelist was converted. 

But he was to be no ordinary Christian, this Lorenzo. 
Not satisfied with his early baptism, he had the ceremony 
repeated, and with twelve others formed a society for mutual 
watch and helpfulness. At the age of eighteen he had 
still another dream, this time seeing a brittle thread in the 
air suspended by a voice saying, ‘‘Woe unto you if you 
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preach not the gospel.” Then Wesley himself appeared 
again to him in a dream and warned him to set out at once 
upon his mission. 

The young candidate applied to the Connecticut Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church. He met with a reception 
that would have daunted any man less courageous. He best 
tells the story himself: ‘‘ My brethren sent me home. Warren 
and Greenwich circuits, in Rhode Island, were the first of 
my career. I obeyed, but with a sorrowful heart. Went 
out a second time to New Hampshire, but sent home again; 
I obeyed. Afterwards went to Conference by direction— 
who rejected me, and sent me home again; and again I 
obeyed. Was taken out by P. W. on to Orange circuit, but 
in 1797 was sent home again: so in obedience to man I went 
home a fourth time.” 

As a matter of fact there was much in the argument of 
the church against Lorenzo Dow at this time. The young 
preacher was not only ungraceful and ungracious in man- 
ner, but he had severe limitations in education and fre- 
quently assumed toward his elders an air needlessly arro- 
gant and contemptuous. On the other hand he must reason- 
ably have been offended by the advice so frequently given 
him in gratuitous and patronizing fashion. Soon after the 
last rebuff just recorded, however, he says, on going out on 
the Granville circuit, ‘‘The Lord gave me souls for my 
hire.” Again making application to the Conference, he was 
admitted on trial for the first time in 1798 and sent to Canada 
to break fresh ground. He was not satisfied with the un- 
promising field and wrote, ‘‘My mind was drawn to the 
water, and Ireland was on my mind.” His great desire 
was to preach the gospel to the Roman Catholics beyond the 
sea. Accordingly, on his twenty-second birthday, acting 
solely on his own resources, the venturesome evangelist 
embarked at Montreal for Dublin. Here he had printed 
three thousand handbills to warn the people of the wrath to 
come. He attracted some attention, but soon caught the 
smallpox and was forced to return home. Back in America, 
he communicated to the Conference his desire to ‘travel 
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the country at large.’ The church, not at all impressed in 
his favor by his going to Ireland on his own accord, would 
do nothing more than admit him to his old status of being 
on trial, with appointment to the Dutchess, Columbia, and 
Litchfield circuits. Depressed, Dow gave up the work, and, 
desiring a warmer climate, he turned his face toward the 
South. From this time forth, while he constantly exhibited 
a willingness to meet the church half way, he consistently 
acted with all possible independence, and the church as reso- 
lutely set its face against him. 

Dow landed in Savannah in January, 1802. This was 
his first visit to the region that was to mean so much to him 
and in whose history he himself was to play so interesting 
a rdle. He walked on foot for hundreds of miles in Georgia 
and South Carolina, everywhere preaching the gospel to 
all classes alike. Returning to the North, he found that 
once more he could not come to terms with his conference. 
He went back to the South, going now by land for the first 
time. He went as far as Mississippi, then the wild south- 
western frontier, and penetrated far into the country of 
Indians and wolves. Returning in 1804, he became one of 
the first evangelists to cultivate the camp-meeting as an insti- 
tution in central Virginia. Then he threw down the gauntlet 
to established Methodism, daring to speak in Baltimore while 
the General Conference of the church was in session there. 
The church replied at once, the New York Conference passing 
a law definitely commanding its churches to shut their doors 
against him. 

Notwithstanding this opposition Dow continued to work 
with his usual zeal. About 1804 he was very busy, speaking 
at from five hundred to eight hundred meetings a year. 
In the year 1805, in spite of the inconveniences of those 
days, he traveled ten thousand miles. Then he made 
ready to go again to Europe. Everything possible was 
done by the regular church to embarrass him on this second 
visit, and when he arrived in England he found the air far 
from cordial. He did succeed in introducing his camp-meet- 
ings into the country, however; and although the Methodist 
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Conference registered the opinion that such meetings were 
‘highly improper in England,” Dow prolonged his stay and 
planted seed which, as we shall see, was later to bear abun- 
dant fruit. Returning to America, the evangelist set out 
upon one of the most memorable periods of his life, journeying 
from New England to Florida in 1807, from Mississippi 
to New England and through the West in 1808, through 
Louisiana in 1809, through Georgia and North Carolina and 
back to New England in 1810, spending 1811 for the most 
part in New England, working southward to Virginia in 
1812, and spending 1813 and 1814 in the Middle and North- 
ern states, where the public mind was ‘‘darkened more 
and more against him.’”’ More than once he was forced to 
engage in controversy. Typical was the judgment of the 
Baltimore Conference in 1809, when, in a matter of dif- 
ference between Dow and one Mr. S., without Dow’s having 
been seen, opinion was given to the effect that Mr. 8. ‘“‘had 
given satisfaction” to the conference. Some remarks of 
Dow’s on ‘‘Church Government” were seized upon as the 
excuse for the treatment generally accorded him by the 
church. In spite of much hostile opinion, however, Dow 
seems always to have found firm friends in the State of 
North Carolina. In 1818 a paper in Raleigh spoke of him 
as follows: ‘‘ However his independent way of thinking, and 
his unsparing candor of language may have offended others, 
he has always been treated here with the respect due to his 
disinterested exertions, and the strong powers of mind which 
his sermons constantly exhibit.” ? 

His hold upon the masses was remarkable. No preacher 
so well as he understood the heart of the pioneer. In a day 
when the “jerks,” and falling and rolling on the ground, 
and dancing still accompanied religious emotion, he still 
knew how to give to his hearers, whether bond or free, the 
wholesome bread of life. Frequently he inspired an awe 
that was almost superstitious and made numerous converts. 
Sometimes he would make appointments a year beforehand 
and suddenly appear before a waiting congregation like an 


2 “Dealings,”’ II, 169. 
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apparition. At Montville, Connecticut, a thief had stolen 
an axe. In the course of a sermon Dow said that the guilty 
man was in the congregation and had a feather on his nose. 
At once the right man was detected by his trying to brush 
away the feather. On another occasion Dow denounced a 
rich man who had recently died. He was tried for slander 
and imprisoned in the county jail. As soon as he was re- 
leased he announced that he would preach about ‘‘another 
rich man.” Going into the pulpit at the appointed time, he 
began to read: ‘‘And there was another rich man who died 
and—.’’ Here he stopped and after a breathless pause he 
said, ‘‘ Brethren, I shall not mention the place this rich man 
went to, for fear he has some relatives in this congregation 
who will sue me.” The effect was irresistible; but Dow 
heightened it by taking another text, preaching a most digni- 
fied sermon, and not again referring to the text on which he 
had started. 

Dow went again to England in 1818. He was not well 
received by the Calvinists or the Methodists, and, of course, 
not by the Episcopalians; but he found that his camp- 
meeting idea had begun twelve years before a new religious 
sect, that of the Primitive Methodists, commonly known as 
‘“‘ranters.” The society in 1818 was several thousand 
strong, and Dow visited between thirty and forty of its 
chapels. Returning home, he resumed his itineraries, going 
in 1827 as far west as Missouri. In thinking of this man’s 
work in the West we must keep constantly in mind, of 
course, the great difference made by a hundred years. In 
Charleston in 1821 he was arrested for ‘‘an alleged libel 
against the peace and dignity of the State of South Caro- 
lina.”” His wife went north, as it was not known but that 
he might be detained a long time; but he was released on 
payment of a fine of one dollar. In Troy also he was once 
arrested on a false pretense. At length, however, he re- 
joiced to see his enemies defeated. In 1827 he wrote: 
“Those who instigated the trouble for me at Charleston, 
South Carolina, or contributed thereto, were all cut off 
within the space of three years, except Robert Y. Hayne, 
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who was then the Attorney-General for the state, and is now 
the Governor for the nullifiers.” * 

The year 1833 Dow spent in visiting many places in New 
York, and in this year he made the following entry in his 
Journal: “‘I am now in my fifty-sixth year in the journey of 
life; and enjoy better health than when but 30 or 35 years 
old, with the exception of the callous in my breast, which at 
times gives me great pain. . . . The dealings of God to me- 
ward, have been good. I have seen his delivering hand, and 
felt the inward support of his grace, by faith and hope, which 
kept my head from sinking when the billows of affliction 
seemed to encompass me around. . . . And should those hints 
exemplified in the experience of Cosmopolite be beneficial 
to any one, give God the glory. Amen and Amen! Fare- 
well!’’ He died the following year in Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, and rests under a simple slab in Oak Hill 
Cemetery in Washington. 

There is only one word to describe the writings of Lo- 
renzo Dow—Miscellanies. Anything whatsoever that came 
to the evangelist’s mind was set down, not always with good 
form, though frequently with witty and forceful expression. 
Here are ‘‘Hints to the Public, or Thoughts on the Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy in 1811”; ‘‘A Journey from Babylon to 
Jerusalem,’ with a good deal of sophomoric discussion of 
natural and moral philosophy; ‘‘A Dialogue between the 
Curious and the Singular,’ with some discussion of re- 
ligious societies and theological principles; ‘“‘The Chain of 
Lorenzo,” an argument on the eternal sonship of Christ; 
“‘Omnifarious Law Exemplified: How to Curse and Swear, 
Lie, Cheat and Kill according to Law,” “Reflections on the 
Important Subject of Matrimony,” and much more of the 
same sort. ‘‘Strictures on Church Government” has al- 
ready been referred to as bringing upon Dow the wrath of 
the Methodist Church. The general thesis of this publica- 
tion, regarded at the time as so sensational, is that the 
Methodist mode of church government is the most arbitrary 


3 “Dealings,” I, 178. 
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and despotic of any in America, with the possible exception 
of that of the Shakers. 

““A Cry from the Wilderness—intended as a Timely 
and Solemn Warning to the People of the United States’ 
is in every way one of Dow’s most characteristic works. At 
this distance, when slavery and the Civil War are viewed in 
the perspective, the mystic words of the oracle impress us 
as almost uncanny: ‘‘In the rest of the southern states, the 
influence of these Foreigners will be known and felt in its 
time, and the seeds from the Hory ALLIANCE and the Dr- 
CAPIGANDI, who have a hand in those grades of GENERALS, 
from the InquisIToR to the Vicar General and down... . 
BesThe STRUGGLE will be DREADFUL! the CUP will 
be BITTER! and when the agony is over, those who survive 
may see better days! FAREWELL!” 4 

A radical preacher of the Gospel, he could not but be 
moved with compassion on observing the condition of the 
Negroes in the South during these years. When denied 
admission to white churches because of his apparent fanat- 
icism he often found it pleasant to move among the blacks. 
Arriving in Savannah, one day, he was accosted by a Negro, 
who, seeing that he had no place to stop, inquired as to 
whether he would accept the hospitality of a black home. 
He embraced this opportunity and found the people by 
whom he was entertained ‘‘as decent as two thirds of the 
citizens of Savannah.’”’® When on another occasion in 
Savannah he learned that Andrew Bryan, the Negro minister 
of the city, had, because of his preaching, been whipped 
unmercifully and imprisoned, Dow preached to the congre- 
gation himself. He moved among Negroes, lived with them 
socially, distributed tracts among them, preached to them 
the Word, counted them with pride among his converts and 
treasured in his memory his experiences among them.’ 


4 “Dealings,” II, 148. 

5 “Perambulations of Cosmopolite, or Travels and Labors in Europe and 
America,”’ 95. 

6 Thid., 93. 

7 Ibid., passim. 
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As a result this liberal-minded man was naturally op- 
posed to slavery. He was as outspoken a champion of free- 
dom as lived in America in his day. ‘‘Slavery in the South,” 
said he, “is an evil that calls for national reform and re- 
pentance.” He thought that this ‘‘national scourge in this 
world” might ‘‘be antidoted before the storm” gathered 
and burst.® ‘As all men are created equal and independent 
by God of Nature,” contended he, ‘‘Slavery must have 
Moral Evil for its foundation, seeing it violates the Law of 
Nature, as established by its author.” ‘‘Ambition and 
avarice on the one hand,” thought he, ‘‘and social depend- 
ence upon the other, affords the former an opportunity of 
being served at the expense of the latter and this unnatural 
state of things hath been exemplified in all countries, and 
all ages of the world from time immemorial.” He further 
said, ‘‘Pride and vain glory on the one side, and degradation 
and oppression on the other creates on the one hand a spirit 
of contempt, and on the other a spirit of hatred and revenge, 
preparing them to be dissolute: and qualifying them for 
every base and malicious work!” He believed that ‘‘the 
mind of man is ever aspiring for a more exalted station; 
the consequence is the better slaves used the more saucy and 
impertinent they become: of course the practice must be 
wholly abolished or the slaves must be governed with abso- 
lute sway.” He had discovered that ‘‘the exercise of an 
absolute sway over others begets an unnatural hardness 
which as it becomes imperious contaminates the mind of the 
governor; while the governed becomes factious and stupe- 
fied like brute beasts, which are kept under by a continual 
dread and hence whenever the subject is investigated, the 
evils of despotism presents to view in all their odious 
forms.”’ ° 

His attack on slavery, however, was neither so general 
nor universal as would be expected of such a radical. He 
saw that ‘‘there is a distinction admissible in some cases, be- 

8 Biography and Miscellany, 30. 

9“A Journey from Babylon to Jerusalem or the Road to Peace and True 
Happiness,” 71. 

18 
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tween Slavery itself and the spirit of slavery.” ‘‘A man 
may possess slaves by inheritance or some other way; and 
may not have it in his power either to liberate them or to 
make better their circumstances, being trammelled by the 
Laws and circumstances of the country,—yet whilst he feels 
a sincere wish to do them all the justice he can.” He re- 
marked too that ‘‘we have no account of Jesus Christ saying 
one word about emancipation. Onesimus ran away from 
Philemon to Rome; whence finding Paul, whom he had 
seen at his master’s, he experienced religion, and was sent 
back by the apostle with a letter—but not a word about set- 
ting him free.’’ 1° 

Contrasting then the unhappy state with that of the past, 
he said, ‘‘The first and primitive Christians had all things 
common, not from commandment but from spirit by which 
they were influenced day by day; so when the time of resti- 
tution takes place, which will be long before the consumma- 
tion of all things, then the Law of Nature, from Moral 
principles will be practiced and the world will be as one 
concentrated Family.” ‘‘The openings to Providence pre- 
paratory to that day should be attended to, from principles 
of duty—lest judgments should perform what offered mercy 
if not rejected may be ready to accomplish. To feed and 
clothe another is both the interest and duty of all Masters— 
and the sixth chapter of Ephesians is an excellent tract on 
the subject to all who wish for advice, both as masters and 
servants.” !! 

It was likewise in keeping with Dow’s fearlessness to 
denvunce the efforts to discriminate against Negroes in the 
early Churches. He questioned the far-reaching authority 
of Bishop Coke, Asbury, and McKendree, and accused As- 
bury of being jealous of the rising power of Richard Allen, 
founder of the African Methodist Church.” He refers at 
considerable length to the incident in a Philadelphia church 
which ultimately made Absalom Jones a rector and Richard 


10“ A Journey from Babylon and Jerusalem,” 71. 
1 [bid., 72. 
12 “History of Cosmopolite,”’ 544-546. 
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Allen a bishop: ‘‘The colored people were considered by 
some persons as being in the way. They were resolved to 
have them removed, and placed around the walls, corners, 
etc.; which to execute, the above expelled and restored man, 
at prayer time, did attempt to pull Absolom Jones from his 
knees, which procedure, with its concomitants, gave rise to 
the building of an African meeting house, the first ever 
built in these middle or northern states.”’ 

Here at least was a man with a mission—that mission to 
carry the gospel of Christ to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. He knew no standard but that of duty; he heeded 
no command but that of his own soul. Rude, and sharp of 
speech he was, and only half-educated; but he was made of 
the stuff of heroes; and neither hunger, nor cold, nor powers, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, 
could daunt him in his task. After the lapse of a hundred 
years he looms larger, not smaller, in the history of our 
Southland; and as of old we seem to hear again ‘‘the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 








THE ATTITUDE OF THE FREE NEGRO TOWARD 
AFRICAN COLONIZATION 


In the midst of the perplexities arising from various 
plans for the solution of the race problem one hundred 
years ago, the colonization movement became all things to 
all men. Some contended that it was a philanthropic enter- 
prise; others considered it a scheme for getting rid of the 
free people of color because of the seeming menace they 
were to slavery. It was doubtless a combination of several 
ideas.! Furthermore, the meaning of colonization varied 
on the one hand according to the use the slave-holding class 
hoped to make of it, and on the other hand according to the 
intensity of the attacks directed against it by the Abolitionists 
and the free colored people because of the acquiescent attitude 
of colonizationists toward the persecution of the free blacks 
both in the North and South.’ 

Almost as soon as the Negroes had a chance to express 
themselves they offered urgent protest against the policy 
of removing them to a foreign land. Before the American 
Colonization Society had scarcely organized, the free people 
of Richmond, Virginia, thought it advisable to assemble 
under the sanction of authority in 1817, to make public 
expression of their sentiments respecting this movement. 
William Bowler and Lenty Craw were the leading spirits 
of the meeting. They agreed with the Society that it was 
not only proper, but would ultimately tend to benefit and 
aid a great portion of their suffering fellow creatures to be 
colonized; but they preferred being settled ‘“‘in the re- 
motest corner of the land of their nativity.” As the presi- 

1 The African Repository, XX VI, 246, and XXIX, 14. 

2 Jay, ‘“‘An Inquiry into the Character and Tendencies of the American 
Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies,’ p. 26 et passim; Stebbins, 
“Facts and Opinions Touching the Real Origin, Character, and Influence of 
the American Colonization Society,” p. 63 et seg.; The African Repository, 
and Colonization Society Letters in the Library of Congress. 
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dent and board of managers of the Society had been pleased 
to leave it to the entire discretion of Congress to provide 
a suitable place for carrying out this plan, they passed a. 
resolution to submit to the wisdom of that body whether it 
would not be an act of charity to grant them a small portion 
of their territory, either on the Missouri River or any place 
that might seem to them most conducive to the public good 
and their future welfare, subject, however, to such rules and 
regulations as the government of the United States might 
think proper.2 Many Negroes, however, emigrated from 
this State during later years. Subsequent accounts indi- 
cate, too, that this increasing interest in colonization among 
the colored people of that Commonwealth extended even 
into North Carolina.’ 

Farther north we observe more frequent and frank ex- 
pressions of the attitude of the colored people toward this 
enterprise. When the people of Richmond, Virginia, regis- 
tered their mild protest against it, about 3,000 free blacks 
of Philadelphia took higher ground.’ Because their ancestors 
not of their own accord were the first successful cultivators 
of the wilds of America, they felt themselves entitled to 
participate in the blessings of its ‘‘luxuriant soil,’’ which 
their blood and sweat had moistened. They viewed with 
deep abhorrence the unmerited stigma attempted to be 
cast upon the reputation of the free people of color, ‘‘that 
they are a dangerous and useless part of the community,” 
when in the state of disfranchisement in which they lived, 
in the hour of danger, they ‘‘ceased to remember their 
wrongs and rallied around the standard of their country.” 
They were determined never to separate themselves from 
the slave population of this country as they were brethren 

3 Garrison, “Thoughts on Colonization,” 8. 

4 Colonization Society Letters, 1826, Letter of J. Gales, of Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Niles Register, XX XV, 386; XLI, 103. 

5 The leaders of this meeting were: James Forten, chairman, Russell Par- 
rott, secretary, Rev. Absalom Jones, Rev. Richard Allen, Robert Douglass, 
Francis Perkins, Rev. John Gloucester, Robert Gordon, James Johnson, Qua- 


mony Clarkson, John Sommerset, and Randall Shepherd. See Garrison’s 
“Thoughts on African Colonization.”’ Niles Register, XVII, 30. 
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by the ‘‘ties of consanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong.”’ ® 
They, therefore, appointed a committee of eleven persons 
to open correspondence with Joseph Hopkinson, member 
of Congress from that city, to inform him of the senti- 
ments of the meeting, and issued an address to the ‘‘ Hu- 
mane and Benevolent Inhabitants of Philadelphia,” ’ dis- 


6 Stebbins, “Origin, Character and Influence of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society,” 194. 

7 The address was as follows: 

“Relieved from the miseries of slavery, many of us by your aid, possessing 
benefits which industry and integrity in this prosperous country assures to all 
its inhabitants, enjoying the rich blessings of religion, by opportunities of wor- 
shipping the only true God, under the light of Christianity, each of us according 
to his understanding; and having afforded us and our children the means of 
education and improvement; we have no wish to separate from our present 
homes, for any purpose whatever. Contented with our present situation and 
condition, we are desirous of increasing the prosperity, by honest efforts, and by 
the use of the opportunities, for their improvement, which the constitution and 
laws allow. 

“We, therefore, a portion of those who are the objects of this plan, and 
among those whose benefits, with them of others of color, it is intended to pro- 
mote; with humble and grateful acknowledgments to those who have devised it, 
renounce and disclaim every connection with it; and respectfully and firmly 
declare our determination not to participate in any part of it. 

“Nor do we view the colonization of those who may become emancipated 
by its operation among our southern brethren, as capable to produce their happi- 
ness. Unprepared by education and a knowledge of the principles of our blessed 
religion, for their new situation, those who will thus become colonized will thus 
be surrounded by every suffering which can affect the members of the human 
family. 

“Without arts, without habits of industry, and unaccustomed to provide 
by their own exertions and foresight for their wants, the colony will soon become 
the abode of every vice, and the home of every misery. Soon will the light of 
Christianity, which now dawns among that portion of our species, be cut out by 
the clouds of ignorance, and their day of life be closed, without the illumination 
of the gospel. 

“To those of our brethren who shall be left behind, there will be assured 
perpetual slavery and augmented sufferings. Diminished in numbers, the slave 
population of the southern states, which by their magnitude alarms its pro- 
prietors, will be easily secured. Those who among their bondsmen, who feel 
that they should be free, by right which all mankind have from God and from 
nature, will be sent to the colony; and the timid and submissive will be re- 
tained, and subjected to increasing rigor. Year after year will witness those 
means to assure safety and submission among their slaves, and the southern 
masters will colonize only those who it may be dangerous to keep among them. 
The bondage of a large portion of our members will thus be rendered perpetual. 
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claiming all connection with the society, questioning the 
professed philanthropy of its promoters, and pointing out 
how disastrous it would be to the free colored people, should 
it be carried out.® 

Although a few persecuted Negroes of Maryland from 
the very beginning believed it advisable to emigrate, the 
first action of importance observed among the colored 
people of Baltimore, favoring colonization in Africa, was 
that of a series of meetings held there in 1826. The senti- 
ment of these delegates as expressed by their resolutions 
was that the time had come for the colored people to ex- 
press their interest in the efforts which the wise and philan- 
thropic were making in their behalf. Differing from the 
people of Richmond they felt that, although residing in this 
country, they were strangers, not citizens, and that because 
of the difference of color and servitude of most of their race, 
they could not hope to enjoy the immunities of freemen. 
Believing that there would be left a channel through which 
might pass such as thereafter received their freedom, they 
urged emigration to Africa as the scheme which they believed 
would offer the quickest and best relief.° 

We have not been able to find many records which give 
proof that in the States far South there was much opposi- 
tion of the Negroes to the plan of removing the free people 

“Disclaiming, as we emphatically do, a wish or desire to interpose our 
opinions and feelings between the plan of colonization and the judgment of 
those whose wisdom as far as exceeds ours as their situations are exalted above 
ours, we humbly, respectfully, and fervently intreat and beseech your disap- 
probation of the plan of colonization now offered by the American Society for 
colonizing the free people of color of the United States. Here in the city of 
Philadelphia, where the voice of the suffering sons of Africa was first heard; 
where was first commenced the work of abolition, on which heaven has smiled, 
for it could have had success only from the Great Maker; will not a purpose 
be assisted which will state the cause of the entire abolition of slavery in the 
United States, and which may defeat it altogether; which proffers to those 
who do not ask for them what it calls benefits, but which they consider injurious 
and which must insure to the multitudes whose prayers can only reach you 
through us, misery, sufferings, and perpetual slavery. 

“James Forten, Chairman, 
“RussELL Parrott, Secretary.” 
8 Garrison, “Thoughts on Colonization,” p. 10. 
9 The African Repository, II, 295 et seq. 
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of color from the United States. We must not conclude, 
however, that this absence of protest from the free colored 
people in that section of the country was due to the fact that 
they almost unanimously approved the plan of African 
Colonization.’° Consideration must be given to the fact 
that the free colored people in the Southern States did not 
exercise the privilege of free speech. Consequently, if 
there were even a large minority who opposed the plan, they 
were afraid to make their views known, especially when this 
movement was being promoted by some of the leading white 
people of that section. 

Occasionally there arose among the colored people of the 
South advocates of colonization, setting forth the advan- 
tages of emigration in all but convincing style." Such was 
a free man of color of Savannah in the year 1832. He had 
always viewed the principles on which the American Coloni- 
zation Society was grounded as one of large policy, though 
he saw it was ‘“‘aided by a great deal of benevolence.”’ And 
when viewing his situation with those of his colored brethren 
of the United States he had often wondered what prevented 
them from rising with one accord to accept the offer made 
them, although they might sacrifice the comforts of their 
present situation. He had often almost come to the conclu- 
sion that he would make the sacrifice, and had only been pre- 
vented by unfavorable accounts of the climate. Hearing 
that Liberia needed help, he desired to go. He and the 
Negroes for whom he spoke seemed to be of an enterprising 
kind. He understood the branches of ‘‘ wheel-wright, black- 
smith, and carpentry,’ and had made some progress in 
machinery. He did not expect to go at the expense of the 
Society and therefore hoped to take with him something 
more than those who had emigrated on those terms.” 

Another such freeman spoke from Charleston the same 
year. He had cbserved with much regret that Northern 


10Jt must be borne in mind, too, that The African Repository, in which 
appeared most of the letters of Negroes favoring emigration to Africa, was the 
organ of the American Colonization Society. 

The African Repository, VII, 216. 

2 Tbid., XII, 149-150. 
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States were passing laws to get rid of the free people of 
color driven from the South on account of hostile legisla- 
tion.’ He was also fearful as to the prospects of the free 
blacks even in favorable Southern cities like Charleston, 
where they were given a decided preference in most of the 
higher pursuits of labor. He believed, therefore, that emi- 
gration to Africa was the solution of their problem. He 
urged this for the reason that the country offered them and 
their posterity forever protection in life, liberty, ‘‘and 
property by honor of office with the gift of the people, priv- 
ileges of sharing in the government, and finally the oppor- 
tunity to become a perfectly free and independent people, 
and a distinguished nation.” 4 The letters of Thomas S. 
Grimké written to the Colonization Society during these 
years show that other freedmen of Charleston driven to the 
same conclusions were planning to emigrate.” 

Conditions in that State, however, forced some free 
Negroes to emigrate to foreign soil. A number of free 
colored people left Charleston, and settled in certain free 
States. After residing two or three years in the North they 
found out that their condition instead of improving had 
grown worse, as they were more despised, crowded out of 
every respectable employment, and even very much less 
respected. They, therefore, returned to their former home. 
On reaching Charleston, however, they were still dissatis- 
fied with their condition. Changes, which had taken place 
during their absence from the State, made it evident that in 
this country they could never possess those rights and priv- 
ileges which all men desire. Some of them resolved, there- 
fore, to try their fortunes in Liberia." 

The Negroes in Alabama had also become interested in 
the movement during these years.’’ In writing to Mr. 
McLain, of Washington, S. Wesley Jones, a colored man of 


13 During these years conditions were becoming intolerable for the free 
blacks in the South. 

144 The African Repository, VII, 239. 

15 Colonization Society Letters, 1832. 

16 The African Repository, XXIII, 190. 

17 Colonization Society Letters, 1848-1851. 
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Tuscaloosa, said that save the Christian religion there was 
no subject of so much importance and that lay so near his 
heart as that of African Colonization. All that was neces- 
sary to change the attitude on the part of the colored people 
was a “‘move by some one in whom the people have confi- 
dence to put the whole column in motion,” and just ‘‘ when 
there is a start made in Alabama the whole body of the free 
people of color will join in a solid phalanx.”’ As for him- 
self he had fully made up his mind to go to Liberia, but 
could not leave the United States until he had closed up a 
ten years’ business, and if successful in collecting ‘‘tolerably 
well’? what was due him he would be able to go without ex- 
pense to the Society.'® 

In July, 1848, this same writer addressed to Mr. McLain 
another letter in which he gave details of a trip he had 
made in an adjoining county in the interest of emigration 
to Liberia. During this trip he said he had found a few free 
colored people who, after he had talked with them on the 
subject, were of one accord that the best thing they could 
do for themselves was to emigrate to Liberia.!® In another 
letter addressed to McLain by the same writer December 
29, 1851, it was stated that the colonization movement was 
still growing in the State. He also said that “‘those of us 
who want to go to Liberia are men who have been striving 
to do something” for themselves and consequently have 
‘‘more or less business to close up.”’ Mention was also 
made of the fact that there were at Huntsville, in the north- 
ern part of the State, several who had in part ‘“‘made up 
their minds to go and only wanted a little encouragement to 
set them fully in favor of Liberia.’’ 7° 

Although thus favorably received in the South, however, 
the Colonization Society met opposition in other parts. 
The spreading of the immediate abolition doctrine by men 
like Garrison and Jay had a direct bearing on the enterprise. 
The two movements became militantly arrayed against each 


18 The African Repository, X XVI, 276. 
19 Tbid., XXVI, 194. 
20 Tbid., XXVIII (July 12, 1848). 
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other and tended to inflame the minds of the colored people 
throughout the country. The consensus of opinion among 
them was that the Colonization Society was their worst 
enemy and its efforts would tend only to exterminate the 
free people of color and perpetuate the institution of slavery.”! 
So general was this feeling that T. H. Gallaudet, a pro- 
moter of the colonization movement, writing to one of 
its officers in 1831, said that something must be done to 
calm the feelings of the colored people in the large cities of 
the North.” Their resentment seemed to be due not so 
much to the fact that they were urged to emigrate, but that 
a large number of the promoters of the enterprise seemed 
to feel that the free Negroes should be forced to leave.” 
Considering themselves as much entitled to the protection 
of the laws of this country as any other element of its popu- 
lation, they took the position that any free man of color who 
would accept the offers of the colonization movement should 
be branded as an enemy of his race. They not only demon- 
strated their unalterable opposition but expressed a firm 
resolve to resist the colonizationists even down to death. 

The proceedings of these meetings will throw much light 
on the excitement then prevailing among the free people of 
color in the border and Northern States. In 1831 a Balti- 
more meeting, led by William Douglass and William Wat- 
kins, expressed the belief that the American Colonization 
Society was founded ‘‘more upon selfish policy than in the 
true principles of benevolence; and, therefore, as far as it 
regards the life-giving spring of its operations,” that it was 
not entitled to their confidence, and should be viewed by 
them with that caution and distrust which their happiness 
demanded. They considered the land in which they had been 
born and bred their only ‘‘true and appropriate home,” and 
declared that when they desired to remove they would ap- 
prise the public of the same, in due season. That same 

21 Colonization Society Letters, 1831, passim. 

2 Letter of T. H. Gallaudet in the Colonization Society Letters, 1831. 

23 Jay, ‘‘An Inquiry into the Character and Tendencies of the American 


Colonization Society,” 28 et passim. 
* Garrison, ‘Thoughts on African Colonization,’’ 22. 
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year a large meeting of colored people of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, convened for the purpose of ex- 
pressing their opinion on this important question. Al- 
though they knew that among the advocates of the coloniz- 
ing system, they had many true and sincere friends, they 
declared that the efforts of these philanthropists, though 
prompted no doubt by the purest motives, should be viewed 
with distress. They further asserted that, as the soil which 
gave them birth was their only true and veritable home, 
it would be impolitic, if they should leave their home with- 
out the benefit of education.~ A meeting of the very same 
order of the free people of color of Wilmington, Delaware, 
that year, led by Peter Spencer and Thomas Dorsey, took the 
position that the colonization movement was inimical to the 
best interests of the colored people, and at variance with the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and wholly incom- 
patible with the spirit of the Constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States.” 

A meeting of free colored people held in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1831, was of the opinion that none should leave 
the United States, but if there were or should be any ex- 
patriated in consequence of abuses from their white country- 
men, it was advisable to recommend them to Haiti or Upper 
Canada where they would find equal laws. In regard to 
their being sent to Africa, because they were natives of that 
land, they asked: ‘‘How can a man be born in two coun- 
tries at the same time?” In refutation of the argument 
made by the Colonization Society, that the establishment of 
the colony in Liberia would prevent the further operation 
of the slave trade, they said: ‘‘We might as well argue that 
a watchman in the city of Boston would prevent thievery 
in New York; or that the custom house officers there would 
prevent goods being smuggled into any other port of the 
United States.” °’ Because there were in the United States 
much better lands on which a colony might be established, 


25 Garrison, ‘Thoughts on Colonization,” 22. 
6 Tbid., 23. 
27 [bid., 11. 
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and at a much cheaper expense to those who promoted it, 
than could possibly be had by sending them into ‘‘a howling 
wilderness across the seas,’’ they questioned the philan- 
thropy of the promoters of African colonization and adopted 
resolutions in opposition to the movement.8 

A public meeting of colored citizens of New York, with 
Samuel Ennals and Philip Bell as promoters, referred to the 
Colonizationists as men of ‘‘mistaken views” with respect 
to the welfare and wishes of the colored people. The meet- 
ing solemnly protested against the bold effort to colonize the 
oppressed free people of color on the ground that it was ‘‘un- 
just, illiberal and unfounded; tending to excite prejudice of 
the community.” 2° At a meeting of the free colored people 
of Brooklyn, promoted by Henry C. Thompson and George 
Hogarth, it was resolved that they knew of no other country 
in which they could justly claim or demand their rights as 
citizens, whether civil or political, but in the United States 


28 The resolutions were as follows: 

‘Resolved, That this meeting contemplate, with lively interest, the reported 
progress of the sentiments of liberty among our degraded brethren, and that 
we legally oppose every operation that may have a tendency to perpetuate our 
present political condition. 

“Resolved, That this meeting look upon the American Colonization Society 
as a clamorous, abusive and peace-disturbing combination. 

“Resolved, That this meeting look upon those clergymen, who have filled 
the ears of their respective congregations with the absurd idea of the neces- 
sity of removing the free colored people from the United States, as highly 
deserving the just reprehension directed to the false prophets and priests, by 
Jeremiah, the true prophet, as recorded in the twenty-third chapter of his 
prophesy. 

“Resolved, That this meeting appeal to the generous and enlightened public 
for an impartial hearing relative to the subject of our present political con- 
dition. 

“Resolved, That the gratitude of this meeting, which is so sensibly felt, 
be fully expressed to those whose independence of mind and correct views of 
the rights of man have led them so fearlessly to speak in favor of our cause; 
that we rejoice to behold in them such a strong desire to extend towards us 
the inestimable blessings in the gift of a wise Providence which is deemed by 
all nature, and for which their valiant fathers struggled in the Revolution. 

“Rosert Rosperts, Chairman, 
“James G. BARBARDOES, Secretary.” 
—Garrison, ‘Thoughts on African Colonization,” 20. 
29 Ibid., 13. 
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of America, their native soil; and that they would be active 
in their endeavors to convince the members of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and the public generally, that being men, 
brethren, and fellow citizens, they were like other citizens 
entitled to an equal share of protection from the Federal 
Government.*° 

The sentiment of a meeting at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1831, was that the American Colonization Society was actu- 
ated by the same motives which influenced the mind of 
Pharaoh, when he ordered the male children of the Isra- 
elites to be destroyed. They believed that the Society was 
the greatest of all foes to the free colored people and slave 
population; and that the man of color who would emigrate 
to Liberia was an enemy to the cause and a traitor to his 
brethren. As they had committed no crime worthy of 
banishment, they would resist all attempts of the Coloniza- 
tion Society to banish them from their native land.*! A 
New Haven meeting of the Peace and Benevolent Society of 
Afric-Americans, led by Henry Berrian and Henry N. Mer- 
riman, expressed interest in seeing Africa become civilized 
and religiously instructed, but not by the absurd and in- 
vidious plan of the colonization society to send a ‘‘nation 
of ignorant men to teach a nation of ignorant men.’”’ They 
would, therefore, resist all attempts for their removal to the 
torrid shores of Africa, and would sooner suffer every drop 
of their blood to be taken from their veins than submit to 
such unrighteous treatment. From the colored people of 
Lyme, Connecticut, came the sincere opinion that the Coloni- 
zation Society was one of the wildest projects ever pat- 
ronized by enlightened men. The colored citizens of Middle- 
town, chief among whom were Joseph Gilbert and Amos G. 
Beman, inquired ‘‘Why should we leave this land, so dearly 
bought by the blood, groans and tears of our fathers? Truly 
this is our home,” said they, “‘here let us live and here let us 
die.”’ * 


30 Garrison, “Thoughts on Colonization,” 23-24. 
31 [bid., 28-29. 
8 [bid., 30-31. 
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The meeting in Columbia, Pennsylvania, the leaders of 
which were Stephen Smith and James Richard, expressed 
the opinion that African colonization was a scheme of the 
Southern planters and wicked device of slaveholders who 
were desirous of riveting more firmly, and perpetuating 
more certainly, the fetters of slavery by ridding themselves 
of a population whose presence, influence and example had 
a tendency (as they supposed) to produce discontent among 
the slaves, and to furnish them with inducements to rebel- 
lion.** A few weeks later a meeting was held at Pittsburgh 
under the leadership of J. B. Vashon and R. Bryan. The 
colored people of this city styled themselves as brethren 
and countrymen as much entitled to the free exercise of the 
elective franchise as any other inhabitants and demanded 
an equal share of protection from the Federal Government. 
They informed the Colonization Society that should their 
reason forsake them, then might they desire to remove. 
They would apprise them of that change in due season. As 
citizens of the United States, they mutually pledged to each 
other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, not 
to support a colony in Africa nor Upper Canada, nor yet 
emigrate to Haiti. Here they were born—here they would 
live by the help of the Almighty God—and here they would 
die.** Early in 1832, the colored people of Lewiston, Penn- 
sylvania, in a meeting called by Samuel and Martin John- 
ston, expressed practically the same sentiments. Through 

33 Garrison, ‘Thoughts on African Colonization,” 31-32. 

%4 Tbid., 34-35. 

35 Jbid., 49. Among the resolutions passed were: 

“‘ Resolved, That we hold these truths to be self-evident (and it is the boasted 
declaration of our independence), that all men (black and white, poor and rich) 
are born free and equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

“Resolved, That we feel it to be our duty to be true to the constitution of 
our country, and are satisfied with the form of government under which we now 
live; and, moreover, that we are bound in duty and reason to protect it against 
foreign invasion; that we always have done so and will do so still. 

“Resolved, That we view the efforts of the Colonization Society as officious 


and uncalled for. We have never done anything worthy of banishment from 
our friends and home.’’—Garrison, “Thoughts on African Colonization,” 41. 
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the influence of Jacob D. Richardson and Jacob G. Williams, 
an indignation meeting of the same kind was held at Har- 
risburg.*® 

The free people of color, assembled at Nantucket, Rhode 
Island, in 1831, under the leadership of Arthur Cooper and 
Edward J. Pompey, saw no philanthropy in the colonization 
movement, but discovered in it a scheme gotten up to delude 
them from their native land into a country of sickness and 
death.*7 A Trenton meeting promoted by Lewis Cork and 
Abner H. Francis viewed the American Colonization So- 
ciety as the most inveterate foe both to the free and slave 
man of color. These memorialists disclaimed all union with 
the Society and, once for all, declared that they would never 
remove under its patronage either to Africa or else- 
where.*® 

In New York there had been various expressions pro 
and con as to emigration to Liberia, but it does not seem 
that a large number of colored people of that city ever 
favored it. They believed rather in emigration to Canada. 
The attitude of the people of that State was shown in 1834 
by the troubles of Reverend Peter Williams, Rector of St. 
Phillip’s Church in the city of New York. Working through 
the Phoenix Society and the Anti-Slavery Society he had 
endeavored to convince the free colored people that the idea 
held out to men of color that no matter how they might 
strive to become intelligent, virtuous and useful, they could 
never enjoy the privilege of citizens in the United States, 
was erroneous. On the contrary, he believed that the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which his father had helped to 
maintain, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ had sufficient 
power to raise the people of color at some time to the rank 
of citizenship. Although his opposition never extended fur- 
ther than the expression of his views, there arose so much 
antagonism to him that he was asked by his bishop to resign 
from the Anti-Slavery Society, because of a disturbance in 


6 Garrison, “Thoughts on African Colonization,” 40-41. 
87 [bid., 33-34. 
88 Tbid., 45-47. 
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his churech.*® There remained others, however, to continue 
the attack. At a meeting in 1839 the free people of color of 
New York entered a unanimous protest against the efforts 
of this body, reiterating the sentiment that the American 
Colonization Society was the source from which came the 
various proscriptions and oppressions under which they 
groaned.‘° 

The attitude of the free blacks of New York was prob- 
ably better demonstrated on the occasion of the appearance 
of W. S. Ball, who had been sent to Liberia by the free 
colored people of Illinois to secure definite information con- 
cerning the advisability of emigrating to Africa. On his 
return to New York, he made a speech to a large assembly 
of colored people, some of whom desiring to see Liberia for 
themselves, had made preparations for a company to sail 
September, 1848. Ball expressed himself as well pleased 
with the country and after interesting the colored people of 
Illinois *°* he hoped to return to Liberia with a large emigra- 
tion. The colored people of New York received him in good 
faith. While the Liberian Commissioners were in session, 
President Roberts and his comrades were invited to come 
to the Anthony Street Church to inform them of the country. 
After several speeches had been made, opportunity was 
given to the colored people to ask questions that had not 
been touched upon. This continued for some time and 
seemed to elicit information highly favorable to the cause, 
until a Mr. Morrill made his way up the aisle toward the 
platform. After having gained the attention of the audience 
with an air of superiority which showed he was accustomed 
to control audiences of colored people, he said that he had 
just come into town and was surprised to find his friends 

39 Believing it his duty to aid any free person or persons of color who thought 
it best and wished to emigrate, instead of opposing them he had given his personal 
support in their efforts to leave the country. Records would show that he had 
helped the most prominent men of the Colony to get there, among them being 
John B. Russwurm and James M. Thompson, two excellent men and good scholars. 
—African Repository, X, 187. 


40 Cornish and Wright, ‘‘The Colonization Scheme Considered,”’ 7. 
40a African Repository, XXIV, 158. 
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engaged in holding a colonization meeting. ‘‘That ques- 
tion,”’ said he, ‘‘has been settled long ago! and the Liberia 
humbug—” At this point the hisses were so loud he could 
not be heard. Finally after much yelling and shouting of 
‘“‘hear him,” the meeting became a bedlam and the presiding 
officer attempted to leave the chair. Finding order impos- 
sible the meeting was adjourned in an uproar. Amid cries 
of ‘‘a fight, a fight,” women leaped over the pews and made 
their way to the doors. After some time had elapsed order 
was restored by clearing the house, but Morrill, who seem- 
ingly had come with the expressed purpose of breaking up 
the meeting, was not found in the chaos that ensued.*! 
Doubtless the best expression of antagonism to the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society came from the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Free Colored People held first in 1830 and al- 
most annually thereafter in Philadelphia and other Northern 
cities almost until the Civil War. The Second Annual Con- 
vention showed an attitude of militant opposition by em- 
phatically protesting against any appropriation by Con- 
gress in behalf of the movement. The Third Annual Con- 
vention, which met in Philadelphia in 1833, probably repre- 
sented the high water mark of their antagonism to this enter- 
prise. There were 59 representatives of the free people of 
color from eight different States, namely, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode Island, New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts. The leaders of the move- 
ment were James Forten, Robert Douglas, Joseph Cassey, 
Robert Purvis, and James McCrummell. At an early stage 
in the proceedings of this Convention there prevailed a 
motion that ‘‘a committee consisting of one delegate from 
each of the States represented in the Convention, be ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions expressive of the sentiments of 
the people of color in regard to the subject of colonization.” 
Although these men were opposed to emigration to Africa, 
they favored a sort of colonization in some part of Amer- 
ica, for the relief of such persons as might leave the United 


41 The African Repository, XXIV, 261. 
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States on account of oppressive laws like those of Ohio.” 
The colored people would in this case give such refugees all 
aid in their power. 

After having divested themselves of ‘‘all unreasonable 
prejudice,” and reviewed the whole ground of their oppo- 
sition to the American Colonization Society, with all the 
candor of which they were capable, they still declared to the 
world that they were unable to arrive at any other conclu- 
sion than that the life-giving principles of the Society were 
totally repugnant to the spirit of true benevolence; that the 
doctrines which the Society inculcated were hostile to those 
of their holy religion and in direct violation of the golden 
rule, and that ‘‘the inevitable tendency of this doctrine was 
to strengthen the cruel prejudice of their opponents, to still 
the heart of sympathy to the appeals of suffering Negroes, 
and retard their advancement in morals, literature and sci- 
ence, in short, to extinguish the last glimmer of hope, and 
throw an impenetrable gloom over their fears and most 
reasonable prospects.” All plans for actual colonization, 
therefore, were rejected.* 

The movement thereafter continued to receive the at- 
tention of the people in the various parts of the country, 
being generally denounced. The Negroes of Ohio were 
prominent among those who opposed it. Invited to hear 
a lecture by Mr. Pinney, a former governor of Liberia, then 
on a tour in the United States raising funds to purchase 
land there, the free blacks of Cincinnati held a meeting to 
protest. Arrogating to themselves the privilege of expressing 
the opinion of all the colored people of the United States, 
they respectfully declined the invitation for the reasons that 
the scheme was iniquitous in that it implied the assumption 
of the inequality of the free people of color. They ac- 

42 Reference is here made to the “‘Black Laws” of Ohio, passed to prevent 
the immigration of persecuted blacks from the South into that commonwealth. 


48 Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention of the Free People of 
Color. 

“ At this time the free blacks throughout the country were being urged 
by Abolitionists to redouble their attacks on the American Colonization Society. 
The Negroes merely needed to follow their lead. 

4 The African Repository, XX, 316, 317. 
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cordingly urged that such sums as their so-called friends 
might give for the purchase of land in Africa might be used 
for establishing schools and asylums for colored children in 
this country.“ At a series of meetings of free colored 
people, held in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, during the winter 
of 1845-46, the Colonization Society was denounced as an 
organization whose proceedings tended to aggravate the 
injustice with which the free colored people were treated in 
this country. It was called the greatest antagonist which 
colored people had to meet and put down, before they could 
“‘stand erect in this country.” During the meeting a very 
bitter spirit was shown toward the white race. They passed 
resolutions declaring that the colored people were entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities enjoyed by the whites 
and pledged themselves never to rest until they had re- 
dressed their wrongs and gained their rights.*’ 

Another important instance of the opposition of the 
colored people of the North and West may be observed in 
the proceedings of a meeting held in Cincinnati. Mr. Vashon, 
a free man of color of Pittsburgh, had a motion passed in 
one of their anti-slavery meetings in that city, “declaring 
the Colonization Society inimical to the best interests of 
the free colored population of the country, and unworthy 
of the support of the churches.” After speeches had been 
made by Vashon and Henry Gloster, a free man of color 
from Michigan, the original motion was passed with but one 
or two dissenting voices in spite of the efforts to amend it. 
It is probable that the amendments proposed were to soften 
the tone of the original motion, but no mention was made of 
them other than to state that they were offered by the 
opposition.*® 

Numerous other meetings were held to continue the ex- 
pression of the same sentiments. At a meeting in Boston in 
1847 the Colonization Society was referred to as the expa- 


46 Having the idea that the colonization scheme meant the expatriation of 
the free Negroes, several of their eminent leaders and anti-slavery friends advo- 
cated the colonization of the colored people on the western public lands. 

47 The African Repository, XXII, 265. 

48 Tbid., XXVI, 221. 
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triating institution which would never be able to expel 
‘‘Americans by birth” pledged never to leave their native 
land.*® A State convention of colored people of New York 
held during three days in the capital at Albany, 1851, unani- 
mously expressed their pleasure at the failure of the Coloni- 
zation Society of that State to obtain an appropriation from 
the Legislature.°° At another meeting at Albany in 1852, 
Reverend J. W. C. Pennington and Dr. J. McCune Smith 
were instrumental in inducing the meeting to adopt an able 
refutation of Governor Hunt’s views in favor of a similar 
appropriation." Another State Convention of Colored 
People of Ohio convened in Cincinnati, unconditionally con- 
demned the Society because its policy of expatriating the 
free colored people was merely to render slave property 
more secure and valuable.” John M. Langston was the 
chairman of this meeting. Other such meetings held in 
Rochester, New York, and New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
about the same time, expressed similar sentiments.” On 
the occasion of the formation of a County Colonization 
Society as a result of a visit of J. B. Pinney to Syracuse, 
resolutions expressing deep regret that the influence of the 
Society had extended to that section ** were unanimously 
passed. At another meeting at Providence, the same year, 
the Colonization Society was denounced because of the plea 
that its motive in promoting emigration to Africa was to 
Christianize the heathen.” 

A series of meetings were held in Ohio to oppose the 
efforts of colonization agents.*® A Columbus meeting of 
1849 considered such workers inveterate enemies. Another 
meeting in the same place in 1851 referred to one of their 

49 Stebbins, ‘‘Facts and Opinions Touching the Real Origin and Influence 
of the American Colonization Society,” 196. 

50 Tbid., 197. 

81 [bid., 202. 

8 Tbid., 199. 

53 Tbid., 200. 

4 Tbid., 201. 


85 Tbid., 206. 
% Tbid., 206. 
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memorials as containing the false statement that the colored 
people of Ohio were prepared to go to Liberia. They con- 
sidered N. L. Rice and David Christy, promoters of the 
colonization scheme in that State, avowed friends of slavery 
and slaveholders.*’ In a subsequent State Convention in 
1853, they urged every free black to use his influence against 
any bill offered in any State, or national legislature to ap- 
propriate money for this enterprise.** When ‘Cushing’s 
Bill” to facilitate colonization was offered, the free people 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, held an indignation meeting in 1853 to 
organize their friends to prevent its passage.*? 

The most distinguished Negroes of the country, too, 
were using the rostrum and the press to impede the progress 
of the American Colonization Society. Prominent among 
these protagonists were Samuel E. Cornish, and Theodore 
S. Wright, who without doubt voiced the sentiments of the 
majority of the free colored people in the North. These 
leaders took occasion in 1840 to attack Theodore Freling- 
huysen and Benjamin Butler who had been reported as say- 
ing that the colonization project had been received with 
delight by the colored people.*® Answering this assertion, 
they maintained that “if it was said of Southern slaves— 
if it had been asserted that they yearned for Africa or in- 
deed, any part of the world, even more unhospitable and 
unhappy, where they might be free from their masters, there 
probably would have been no one to dissent from that 
opinion.”” But to prove that this was not the situation 
among the free people of color these spokesmen related 
numerous facts, showing that in various conventions from 
year to year the free blacks had protested against emigra- 
tion to Africa.“ 

57 Stebbins, “Facts and Opinions Touching the Real Origin, Character and 
Influence of the American Colonization Society,’’ 207. 

88 Tbid., 208. 

69 Tbid., 208. 

6° Cornish and Wright, ‘‘The Colonization Scheme Considered,”’ 7. 

61 “Having now done what we could,” said they, ‘‘we ask you in view of 
the whole case whether you ought longer to take advantage of our weakness 


and press on us an enterprise that we have rejected from the first? Whether 
you ought to persist in a scheme which nourishes an unreasonable and un- 
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The greatest enemy of the Colonization Society among 
the freedmen, however, was yet to appear. This was Fred- 
erick Douglass. At the National Convention of Free People 
of Color, held at Rochester, New York, in 1853, he was called 
upon to write the address to the colored people of the United 
States. A significant expression in this address was: ‘“‘We 
ask that no appropriation whatever, State or national, be 
granted to the colonization scheme. We would have our 
right to leave or remain in the United States placed above 
legislative interference.” * He had already gone on record 
in writing to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe in reply to her 
inquiry as to the best thing to be done for the elevation of 
the colored people. ‘‘Evidently the Society,” said he, 
“looks upon our extremity as their opportunity and when- 
ever the elements are started against us they are stimulated 
to immeasurable activity. They do not deplore our misfor- 
tunes but rather rejoice in them.’ ® He referred to the 
Society as the twin sister of slavery, still at her post fostering 
prejudice against the colored man and scattering abroad 
her hateful unphilosophical dogmas as to the inferiority of 
the Negro and the necessity of his expatriation for his ele- 
vation and that of his white country men. ‘The truth is,” 
said he, ‘‘we are here and here we are likely to remain. 
Individuals emigrate, nations never. We have grown up 
with this republic and I see nothing in her character or find 
in the character of the American people as yet, which com- 
pels the belief that we must leave the United States.” 

All the free persons of color, however, did not continue 
to think on this wise. After the ebullitions of sentiment 
christian prejudice—which persuades legislatures to continue their unjust en- 
actments against us in all their rigor—which exposes us to the persecution of 
the proud and profligate—which cuts us off from employment, and straitens our 
means of subsistence—which afflicts us with the feeling that our condition is 
unstable—and prevents us from making efforts for our improvement, or for the 
advancement of our own usefullness and benefits and with our families.””— 
Cornish and Wright, “‘The Colonization Scheme Considered,” 8. 

62 Stebbins, “Facts and Opinions Touching the Real Origin, Character and 
Influence of the American Colonization Society,’’ 208. 


63 The African Repository, XXVI, 294. 
64 Douglass, “Life and Times of Frederick Douglass,’’ 260. 
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had ceased, a few Negroes began to think that emigration 
was not an unmixed evil. They were driven to this position 
in various ways. Some desired to flee from increasing per- 
secution then afflicting free Negroes both in the North and 
in the South; others were won over by such inducements for 
commercial advancement as a pacification of Yoruba seemed 
to offer in opening up the Soudan; and not a few like Alex- 
ander Crummell © and Daniel A. Payne, who, although op- 
posed to the expatriation of their race, favored coloniza- 
tion so far as it would redeem Africa. Even Frederick 
Douglass, in answering the charge that the free people of 
color had been prejudiced against efforts to redeem Africa, 
stated that they were very much in favor of such a work, 
but objected to the efforts of the Colonization Society be- 
cause of its ‘‘defect of good motives.” A number of 
Negroes yielded also to the logic of the Colonizationists, 
who in trying to disabuse their minds of the thought that it 
would be a disgrace to leave this country as exiles, held up 
to them the example of the Pilgrim Fathers who left their 
native land to obtain political and religious liberty. Fur- 
thermore, some Negroes like Martin R. Delaney, who had 
at first fearlessly opposed the colonization of the blacks in 
Africa, began during the fifties to promote the emigration of 
the free people of color to other parts. Many of this per- 
suasion went to Canada West and some few to Trinidad.*’ 
Although antagonism to African Colonization was pro- 
nounced in the Northern free States, there were several 
intelligent colored men who were strongly in favor of it. 
It was said, however, that such Negroes had usually been 
educated or aided in some way by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. One of this class of spokesmen was George 
Baltimore, of Whitehall. In reading in the National Watch- 
man a notice for a call for a national convention of colored 
people to be held in Troy, in 1847, he availed himself of the 


65 Crummell thought so well of it that he went to Africa for this purpose. 
See The African Repository, XXX, 125. 

66 Tbid., LXIII, 273. 

67 Niles’ Register, LVI, 165 and 180. 
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opportunity to speak for the Colonization Society. Refer- 
ring to the suggestions set forth in the call, the writer said 
that he could adopt all of them excepting the one to recom- 
mend emigration and colonization not of Africa, Asia, or 
Europe. He considered this a fling at the American Coloni- 
zation Society, and those people of color who were desirous 
of going to their fatherland.*® Another spokesman of this 
order was Alphonso M. Sumner, of Philadelphia. Person- 
ally he was in favor of emigrating from the United States 
and was of the opinion that, at that time at least, coloniza- 
tion in Liberia offered the only tangible means of attaining 
their wishes. He believed that the abolition of the slave 
trade could be attained in no other way, but like most 
colored men in the free States, favoring colonization, he was 
desirous of knowing something about the land before emi- 
grating thereto.®® 

Writing from Hartford in 1851, Augustus Washington 
stated that he was well aware that there could be nothing 
more startling than that a Northern colored man, considered 
intelligent and sound in faith, should declare his opinion 
and use his influence in favor of African colonization. He 
maintained, however, that the novelty of the thing did not 
prove it false any more than it would be to say that because 
one breaks away from a long-established custom he may not 
have the least reason for doing so. He urged the free 
colored people to emigrate from the crowded cities to less 
populous parts of the United States, to the Great West or 
to Africa, or to any place where they might secure an equality 
of rights and liberties with a mind unfettered and space 
in which to rise. Moreover, from the time he was a lad of 
fifteen years of age, and especially since the Mexican War, 
he had advocated the plan of a separate State for the colored 
people.”° In a letter addressed to the editor of the African 

68 The African Repository, XXIII, 374. 

69 [bid., XXIV, 243. 

70 Mr. Washington had been active in securing the assistance of a few men 


of superior ability and high ideals and finally entered into negotiations with 
the authorities for a tract of land in Mexico on which he proposed to colonize 
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Repository, in 1853, Nathaniel Bowen undertook to express 
similar views. Although they possessed only partial free- 
dom in this country, the free colored people of his city, 
Rome, New York, were generally against colonization. More- 
over, he found many colored people who talked of and 
favored going to Canada, but he believed if those persons 
would take their interests into consideration, they would not 
hesitate to go to Africa.” 

The efforts toward emigration too took organized form 
during the forties and fifties. In 1848 the free colored 
people of Dayton, Ohio, held a meeting to express their 
sentiments in favor of emigration to Africa, and to ask the 
white citizens to aid them in going there.’”? The move- 
ment also reached the colored people of Cincinnati, Ohio.” 
At a meeting held in that city on the 14th of July, 1850, they 
adopted a preamble and resolutions expressing similar 
sentiments. Going a step further, in 1850 a number of free 
Negroes of New York formed an organization called the 
New York and Liberian Agricultural and Emigration So- 
ciety to codperate with the Colonization Society. Consider- 
able money was collected by the organization to aid emi- 
grants whom they sent to Liberia.” 

In July, 1852, there was held in Baltimore, a meeting of 
delegates from the city and different sections of the State 
of Maryland. After heated discussion and much excitement 
they passed resolutions to examine the different foreign 
localities for emigration, giving preference to Liberia. It 
seemed that although a majority of the delegates present 
the free Negroes of the United States, but the war in that country prevented 
the execution of the plan. He was compelled finally to abandon the plan of a 
separate state in America, but gave all his time, voice and pen and means to 


the cause of emigration to Liberia. See New York Tribune, , and The 
African Repository, X XVII, 259. 





7 Anthony Bowen, who was at that time a messenger in the Patent Office 
at Washington, D. C., was the uncle of Nathaniel Bowen. See The African 
Repository, XXVIII, 164. 

7 The African Repository, XXI, 285. 

73 The Cincinnati Gazette, July 14, 1841. 

%4 Stebbins, ‘‘Facts and Opinions Touching the Rea! Origin, Character and 
Influence of the American Colonization Society,”’ 200-201. 
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desired to codperate with the American Colonization So- 
ciety, they were afraid to do so because of the opposition of 
the Baltimore people, who in a state of excitement almost 
developed into a mob intent upon breaking up the meet- 
ing.” As this meeting of delegates from the whole State 
seemed to be favorable to the colonization enterprise, the 
people of Baltimore felt it incumbent upon them to hold 
another meeting a few days thereafter, maintaining that 
they did not know that a previous meeting was called for 
the consideration of the questions brought before it, and 
denounced it as being unrepresentative. They said that 
they were not opposed to voluntary emigration but did not 
at any time elect delegates to the so-called Colored Coloni- 
zation Convention.”® 

To carry out more effectively the work of ameliorating 
the condition of the colored people, a National Council com- 
posed of two members chosen by election at a poll in each 
State, was organized in 1853. As many as twenty State 
conventions were to be represented. Before these plans 
could be well matured, however, those who believed that 
emigration was the only solution of the race problem called 
another convention to consider merely that question. Only 
those who would not introduce the question of African emi- 
gration but favored colonization in some other parts were 
invited. Among the persons thus interested were Reverend 
William Webb and Martin R. Delaney of Pittsburgh, Doctor 
J. Gould Bias and Franklin Turner of Philadelphia, Rev- 
erend Augustus R. Greene of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
James M. Whitfield of New York, William Lambert of 
Michigan, Henry Bibb, James Theodore Holly of Canada, 
and Henry M. Collins of California.””7 Frederick Douglass 
criticised this step as uncalled for, unwise, unfortunate, 
and premature. ‘‘A convention to consider the subject of 
emigration,” said he, ‘“‘when every delegate must declare 
himself in favor of it before hand, as a condition of taking 

75 The Baltimore Sun, July 27, 28 and 29, 1852. 


76 Stebbins, ‘‘ Facts and Opinions, etc.,’’ 200-201. 
77 Cromwell, ‘The Negro in American History,” 42. 
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his seat, is like the handle of the jug, all on one side.” 7 
James M. Whitfield, the Negro poet of America, came to the 
defense of his co-workers, he and Douglass continuing the 
literary duel for a number of weeks. The convention was 
accordingly held. In it there appeared three parties, one 
led by Doctor Delaney who desired to go to the Niger Valley 
in Africa, another by Whitfield, whose interests seemed to 
be in Central America, and a third by Holly who showed a 
preference for Haiti. The leaders of these respective parties 
were commissioned to go to these various countries to do 
what they could in carrying out their schemes.’ Holly 
went to Haiti and took up with the Minister of the Interior 
the question of admitting Negro emigrants from the United 
States. *? 

Among the colored people of the Northwest there ap- 
peared evidence of considerable interest in emigration. 
This was especially true of Illinois and Indiana, from which 
commissioners had been sent out to spy the land.*! This is 
evidenced too by the sentiment expressed by delegates at- 
tending the Cleveland Convention in 1854. The next emi- 
gration convention was held at Chatham, Canada West, in 
1856. One of the important features of this meeting was 
the hearing the report of Holly who went to Haiti the pre- 
vious year. From this same meeting Martin R. Delaney 
proceeded on his mission to the Niger Valley in Africa. 
There he concluded a treaty with eight African kings, offering 
inducements to Negroes to emigrate. In the meantime 
James Redpath had gone to Haiti and accomplished some 
things that Holly failed to achieve. He was appointed 
Haitian Commissioner of Emigration in the United States, 
with Holly as his co-worker. They succeeded in sending to 
Haiti as many as two thousand emigrants, the first sailing 

78 The North Star, 1853. 


79 Letter of Bishop Holly in Cromwell’s “Negro in American History,” 
43-44. 


80 Thid., 44. 
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in 1861. Owing to their unpreparedness and the unfavorable 
climate, not more than one third of them remained.*? 

Considering the facts herein set forth we are compelled 
to say that the colonization movement was a failure. Al- 
though it did finally interest a number of free Negroes their 
concern in it did not materialize on account of the outbreak 
of the Civil War occurring soon thereafter. On the whole, 
the movement never appealed to a large number of intelli- 
gent free people of color. With the exception of those 
who hoped to be especially benefited thereby, few leading 
Negroes dared to support the enterprise. The most weighty 
evidence we can offer is statistics themselves. The report 
of the Colonization Society shows that from 1820 to 1833 * 
only 2,885 colored persons had been sent out by the Society. 
More than 2,700 of this number were taken from the slave 
States, and about two thirds of these were slaves manumitted 
on the condition of their emigrating. Of the 7,836 * sent 
out of the United States up to 1852, 2,720 were born free, 
204 purchased their freedom, 3,868 were emancipated in 
view of removing them to Liberia, and 1,044 were liberated 
Africans sent out by the United States Government. When 
we consider the fact that there were 434,495 * free persons 
of color in the United States in 1850 and 488,070 in 1860, 
this element of the population had not been materially de- 
creased by the efforts of the American Colonization Society. 

Louis R. MEHLINGER 

8 Letter of Bishop Holly in Cromwell’s “The Negro in American His- 
tory,” 44. 

83 The Liberator, 1833. 

84 The African Repository, XXIII, 117. 

8 United States Census, 1850 and 1860. 
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TRANSPLANTING FREE NEGROES TO OHIO FROM 
1815 TO 1858! 


Brown county was one of the first parts of Ohio to be 
invaded by free Negroes. In the ‘Historical Collections of 
Ohio” Howe says: 


“In the county (Brown) there are two large settlements of 
colored persons, numbering about 500 each. One of these is 3 
miles north of Georgetown; the other is in the NE. part of the 
county, about 16 miles distant. They emigrated from Virginia, in 
the year 1818, and were originally the slaves of Samuel Gist, who 
manumitted and settled them here, upon two large surveys of land. 
Their situation, unfortunately, is not prosperous.’”—Howe, His- 
torical Collections of Ohio, 71. 


Referring to these settlements some years later another 
historian said: 


“The colored settlement in Eagle Township was made in 1818, 
by a number of the former slaves of Samuel Gist, a wealthy banker, 
resident of London, England, and an extensive land-owner and 
slaveholder in the United States. 

“Tt is not known that Gist ever visited his plantation here, or 
that he ever saw a single slave that cultivated his lands, but all 
was left to the management of resident agents appointed by him. 
These lands lay in the counties of Hanover, Amherst, Goslin (Gooch- 
land), and Henrico, Va., and included some of the first plantations 
in the ‘Old Dominion.’ 

“Tn 1808 desiring to make ample provision for the future of 
those who had so abundantly filled his coffers by their servitude, 
Gist made a will, the intent of which was certainly benevolent, but 
which has been most wretchedly executed. This document of fifty- 
eight closely written pages is a study within itself. It begins thus: 

1¥For a more detailed account of these settlements see Woodson’s ‘‘The 


Education of the Negro, Prior to 1861,’ 243-244; and Hickok, “The Negro 
in Ohio,” 85-88. 
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This is the last will and testament of me Samuel Gist, of Gower 
street, in the Parish of St. Giles, in the city of London, of the 
county of Middlesex, England. 

“After bequeathing various valuable estates, large sums of 
money to his only daughter, he designated what property and sums 
of money shall fall to the numerous persons who have been in his 
employ, and most explicitly does he provide for his slaves in Vir- 
ginia, who numbered nearly one thousand souls! 

“Relative to them the will provides that at his death his ‘slaves 
in Virginia shall be free.’ That his lands shall be sold and com- 
fortable homes in a free State be purchased for them with the pro- 
ceeds. That the revenue from his plantations the last year of his 
life be applied in building school houses and churches for their 
accommodation. That all money coming to him in Virginia be set 
aside for the employment of ministers and teachers to instruct 
them. That ‘care be taken to make them as comfortable and happy 
as possible.’ 

“In 1815 Samuel Gist died, and Wickham of Richmond, Va. 
(in conjunction with his father-in-law, Page), who had been ap- 
pointed Gist’s agent, proceeded to execute his will. Accordingly 
through parties in Hillsboro, Ohio, 1,112 acres of land near George- 
town, and 1,200 acres west of Fincastle, in Eagle Township, were 
purchased for homes for these slaves. These lands were covered 
with thickets of undergrowth and sloughs of stagnant water and 
were almost valueless at that time for any purpose other than 
pasturage. Here in June, 1818, came nearly 900 persons, a part 
of whom located on the Georgetown lands, the remainder on the 
Fincastle purchase. Their ‘comfortable homes’ lay in the wild 
region about them; the education they received was in the stern 
school of adversity. As a matter of course, they did not prosper. 
Some who were able returned to Virginia. Others built rude huts 
and began clearing away the forest. What little money they had 
was soon spent. Scheming white men planned to get their per- 
sonal property. They became involved in numerous law suits 
among themselves, and so from various causes they were reduced 
almost to pauperism. In later years their lands have been sold, 
so that at present but few families remain as relics of this once 
large settlement. Among the first families that settled in this 
township were the following, most of whom had families: 

“Jacob Cumberland, George Cumberland, Samuel Hudson, 
Gabriel York, James Gist, Gabriel Johnson, Joseph Locust, James 
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Cluff, Davis, Sol Garrison, Pearsons, Wil- 
liams, Glascow Ellis, and Tom Fox. ‘Old Sam Hudson,’ as he was 
familiarly known, was an odd character, and many anecdotes are 
yet related of him. At one time he was sent to the State Prison 
at Columbus for making unlawful use of another man’s horse, and 
so it happened that a white man named Demitt accompanied him 
for a like offense. Upon being interrogated as to his occupation, 
Sam answered, ‘Preacher ob de Gospel!’ Turning to Demitt, the 
officer asked, ‘What’s your occupation?’ ‘I clerk for Sam,’ was 
the shrewd reply. 

“Richmond Cumberland (‘Blind Dick’), Meredith Cumber- 
land, Taylor Davis, Moses Cumberland, Ephraim Johnson, and 
Winston Cumberland were also born in Virginia.’””—History of 
Brown County, Ohio (edition 1883), p. 592. 


‘“‘ During these years according to the letter below another 
group of Negroes found their way into Jefferson County, 
Ohio.” 


Dear Sir: 

Every body with whom I have talked about this colony of 
Negroes, referred me to Judge Mansfield as one knowing more 
about it than anybody else. He, therefore, is my chief informer. 
In 1825 a colony of slaves was sent up from Charles City County, 
Virginia, to Smithfield, in Jefferson County, Ohio, about twenty 
miles southwest of Steubenville. They were the slaves of Thomas 
Beaufort of the Virginia County above named. So far as I could 
learn not all of Beaufort’s slaves were sent to Smithfield. Another 
colony I was told was located at Stillwater in Harrison County, 
Ohio, but I have not yet been in that community. How the slaves 
traveled from Virginia to Smithfield could not be told. The num- 
ber sent up is not known—about thirty or forty families, they 
said. They were a tribe, as it were, Nattie Beaufort being the 
patriarch. They were sent in charge of a man named McIntyre, 
an overseer, who supposedly had been sent to see to the locating of 
the slaves on a tract of land which the master had bought for them 
through Benjamin Ladd, a Quaker of the Smithfield community. 
McIntyre returned to Virginia after a few days stay. He was 
never in the community again, nor was any other representative 
of the Beaufort’s so far as anybody knows. The land was bought 
in Wayne Township—about 200 acres, about five miles out from 
Smithfield. It is quite rolling, of stiff clay character. There are 
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fine farms all about it and coal fields not far away. It was bought 
of Thomas Mansfield whose son, a prominent lawyer in Steuben- 
ville, still owns land contiguous to the Beaufort tract, and owns 
now a part of what his father sold the slaves. 

According to Judge Mansfield the tract of land was laid out in 
five-acre plots. A cabin was built on each and a family placed in 
each cabin. The families were the married sons and daughters of 
Nathaniel Beaufort who had been his master’s “nigger driver,”’ 
was the way one of his granddaughters put it. The whole colony 
was under Nathaniel Beaufort’s control as long as he lived, during 
which time it prospered. Two of the original colony, both women, 
are still living and own their little tracts, one residing on her 
property and the other in the infirmary. The descendants of the 
first settlers owned most of the land but some of it has been lost. 
Whether they had any teams and money to start with it is not 
known to Judge Mansfield, but he thought that they did not. Both 
men and women had to ‘“‘work out” much of the time for means 
to go upon, the girls toiling as servants in the community for 
twenty-five to fifty cents per week and their keep, the men receiving 
forty to fifty cents per day often paid in such provisions as meal 
and meat. 

Judged by the management of their own plots they are not a 
success as farmers, most of their soil being now practically worth- 
less. ‘‘The land which was bought for the slaves was never recorded 
in their names,”’ says Judge Mansfield. It was deeded to Benja- 
min Ladd as trustee and so stands in the record now. Judge 
Mansfield’s last words were: ‘There has been no clash over that 
land because of its run down condition, but if coal or oil should 
be found about there, I cannot tell what will happen.” The finan- 
cial condition of the colony is no better than it was seventy-five 
years ago, the physical condition is far from being as good. Two 
or three of these Negroes, however, showing evidence of thrift are 
very good farmers. They have increased their holdings and built 
new cabins, although most of the old dwellings are still there and 
are occupied by the descendants of the original settlers. They 
have rapidly increased in numbers and have extensively inter- 
married. From the first the people were religious, regular church 
goers. They have two churches among them, one Methodist and 
the other Baptist. Their morals have been good, having seldom 
committed crime. Officers of the law have found very little to do 
in this community. During the life of the colony there have been 
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only two arrests for serious crimes, one of which was for stealing 
a horse and the other for stealing wool. Both of the accused were 
sent to the penitentiary. No other serious charge has ever been 
brought against any member of the community so far as Judge 
Mansfield knew. The original set were fine physical specimens, 
“as fine,” says Judge Mansfield, ‘‘as the community ever saw.” 

Separate schools for white and blacks have been maintained 
from the start. Nearly all the teachers have been white. The 
preachers have been members of the colony. None of them, how- 
ever, have gained any particular prominence in any line. Not 
even any of the children, so far as could be learned, had ever been 
sent off to school. The best known of them now are two brothers, 
William and Wilson Toney, both preachers. Just what acreage 
they now own I could not learn. How much is owned by the best 
of them also could not be determined. 

The community is called by some “MelIntyre” after the man 
who carried the slaves up into Ohio, and by others it is called 
“Haiti.” The latter term is almost wholly used by white people 
throughout the county and has always been offensive to the Negroes. 
Although I went to ‘Haiti’ and talked with one of the men, 
Judge Mansfield gave me practically all the information. I will 
send you more in a few days gathered at other points. I have 
tried to cover your questions and to include other vital ones. 
Please call my attention to anything that I might mention to add 
to the interest or thoroughness of the story. I have reported here 
almost word for word as the facts were given me by the Judge and 
hope the story will have some interest for you. I expect to find 
out a great deal more about that community.! 

Very truly yours, 


C. A. Powe Lt. 
Under a protest from afar a goodly number of slaves 
were settled in Lawrence county in 1827. 


COMMUNICATED 
“BLACKS AND MULATTOES 
“On the 14th April, seventy of this description of persons, in 


one company emigrated into and settled within Lawrence county. 
They were a part of a stock of slaves emancipated by the last will 


1 Mr. Powell, a teacher of Tuskegee, wrote this letter a few years ago while 
making a study of the Negroes in Ohio. 
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of a Mr. Ward, late of Pittsylvania county, Virginia, deceased. 
Those unfortunate creatures have little or no property of value— 
many of them ragged and dirty. It was expected that such a 
number together, in such condition would hardly, in Ohio, find a 
place where to lay their heads; yet so far from meeting with ob- 
stacles, facilities to settlement were extended to them. All of 
them have found places, and many of them have already obtained 
security as the law requires; and probably the balance will within 
twenty days. The writer of this note would censure none for acts 
of kindness to this unfortunate class of persons—yet as he regards 
the moral character and welfare of society, he cannot view these 
rapid accessions without some degree of alarm.’”—The Ohio State 
Journal and Columbus Gazette, May 3, 1827. 


Some years later there was established in Mercer county 
another colony, which because of its connection with friends 
in Cincinnati, then promoting the settlement of Negroes on 
public land, became the most promising of the colored com- 
munities in Ohio. Sketching the history of that county, 
Howe says: 


“In the southern part of this county is a colony of colored 
people, amounting to several hundred persons. They live prin- 
cipally by agriculture, and own extensive tracts of land in the 
townships of Granville, Franklin, and Mercer. They bear a good 
reputation for morality, and manifest a laudable desire for mental 
improvement. This settlement was founded by the exertions of 
Mr. Augustus Wattles, a native of Connecticut, who, instead of 
merely theorizing upon the evils which prevent the moral and 
mental advancement of the colored race, has acted in their behalf 
with a philanthropic, Christian-like zeal, that evinces he has their 
real good at heart. The history of this settlement is given in the 
annexed extract of a letter from him. 


“““My early education, as you well know, would naturally lead me to look 
upon learning and good morals as of infinite importance in a land of liberty. 
In the winter of 1833-4, I providentially became acquainted with the colored 
population of Cincinnati, and found about 4,000 totally ignorant of every thing 
calculated to make good citizens. Most of them had been slaves, shut out from 
every avenue of moral and mental improvement. I started a school for them, 
and kept it up with 200 pupils for two years. I then proposed to the colored 
people to move into the country and purchase land, und remove from those 
contaminating influences which had so long crushed them in our cities and vil- 
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lages. They promised to do so, provided I would accompany them and teach 
school. I travelled through Canada, Michigan and Indiana, looking for a suit- 
able location, and finally settled here, thinking this place contained more natural 
advantages than any other unoccupied country within my knowledge. In 1835, 
I made the first purchase for colored people in this county. In about three 
years, they owned not far from 30,000 acres. I had travelled into almost every 
neighborhood of colored people in the State, and laid before them the benefits 
of a permanent home for themselves and of education for their children. In 
my first journey through the state, I established, by the assistance and co- 
operation of abolitionists, 25 schools for colored children. I collected of the 
colored people such money as they had to spare, and entered land for them. 
Many, who had no money, afterwards succeeded in raising some, and brought it 
tome. With this I bought land for them. 

““*T purchased for myself 190 acres of land, to establish a manual labor 
school for colored boys. I had sustained a school on it, at my own expense, 
till the 11th of November, 1842. Being in Philadelphia the winter before, I 
became acquainted with the trustees of the late Samuel Emlen, of New Jersey, 
a Friend. He left by his will $20,000, for the ‘‘support and education in school 
learning and the mechanics arts and agriculture, such colored boys, of African 
and Indian descent, whose parents would give them up to the institute.’ We 
united our means and they purchased my farm, and appointed me the super- 
ntendent of the establishment, which they call the Emlen Institute.’ 


“In 1846, Judge Leigh, of Virginia, purchased 3,200 acres of 
land in this settlement, for the freed slaves of John Randolph, of 
Roanoke. ‘These arrived in the summer of 1846, to the number of 
about 400, but were forcibly prevented from making a settlement 
by a portion of the inhabitants of the county. Since then, acts of 
hostility have been commenced against the people of this settle- 
ment, and threats of greater held out, if they do not abandon their 
lands and homes.’”’—Howe’s “‘ Historical Collections of Ohio,” pp. 
355-356. 


Coming to Shelby county the same historian did not fail 
to mention a settlement of prosperous Negroes who were 
keeping pace with their white neighbors. 


“In Van Buren township is a settlement of coLorEeD people, 
numbering about 400. They constitute half the population of the 
township, and are as prosperous as their white neighbors. Neither 
are they behind them in religion, morals and intelligence, having 
churches and schools of their own. Their location, however, is not 
a good one, the land being too flat and wet. An attempt was made 
in July, 1846, to colonize with them 385 of the emancipated slaves of 
the celebrated John Randolph, of Va., after they were driven from 
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Mercer county; but a considerable party of whites would not will- 
ingly permit it, and they were scattered by families among the 
people of Shelby and Miami who were willing to take them.”— 
Howe’s “‘ Historical Collections of Ohio,” pp. 465-466. 


This effort at colonizing so many Negroes in the State of 
Ohio led to much discussion. There arose an anti-free 
Negro party which sounded the alarm against such philan- 
thropy and undertook to frighten all blacks away. The 
sentiment of such alarmists may be obtained from the 
following: 


“By the following letter from a gentleman on a tour through 
Virginia to the editor, it will appear that we are to have a colony 
of free negroes (no less than five hundred) planted in our adjoin- 
ing county. Much as we commiserate the situation of those who, 
when emancipated, are obliged to leave their country or again be 
enslaved, we trust our constitution and laws are not so defective as 
to suffer us to be overrun by such a wretched population: 


““*RicHMonpD, Va., May 10, 1819. 

““Dear Sir:—Since my arrival in this county I have understood that a 
large family of negroes, consisting of about five hundred, have lately been liber- 
ated and are to be marched to Ohio, and there settled on land provided for 
them agreeably to the will of a Mr. Gess, who formerly owned them. There 
are persons now engaged in collecting the poor miserable beings from different 
quarters and driving them like cattle to Goochland county, from whence they 
will take up their line of march to Ohio. I am told that they are perhaps as 
depraved and ignorant a set of people as any of their kind and that their de- 
parture is hailed with joy by all those who have lived in their neighborhood. 
Ohio will suffer seriously from the iniquitous policy pursued by the States of 
Virginia and Kent. in driving all their free negroes upon us. The people of 
Ohio are bound in justice to themselves to adopt some counteracting measure. 
Many people here are of the opinion that we may be compelled to introduce 
slavery in Ohio in self-defense, and they appear to be gratified that we are suffering 
many of the evils attending it, without (as they call it) any of the benefits. I 
have been gratified to tell them what I believe to be true—that nineteen twentieths 
of the people of Ohio are so opposed to slavery that they would not consent to 
its introduction under any circumstances; and, although they commiserate 
the situation of those who have been liberated and compelled to abandon their 
country or again be made slaves, yet in justice to themselves and their posterity 
they will refuse admittance to such a population. 

“Your most ob’t., 
ART 
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“(Editor) We understand from a respectable authority that 
270 of said negroes have landed at Ripley and are to settle near 
the center of Brown county on White Oak, the residue of 500 to 
follow soon after.’”-—Quillin’s “‘The Color Line in Ohio,” pp. 28- 
29 and The Supporter, Chillicothe, June 16, 1819. 


In view of this alarm aroused by the so-called Negro in- 
vasion the Ohio colonizationists availed themselves of the 
opportunity to set forth their plan as the only solution of 
the problem. The following articles are interesting. 


“NEW STYLE COLONIZATION 


“Tt seems that our old friend Gerrit Smith is anxious to form 
a colony of colored people in the State of New York. It is not 
known that he pays the expenses of any to get to that happy spot, 
but he certainly offers them a share in the property of earth, when 
they arrive. Some have thought his effort in this respect, another 
proof of his great liberality. Perhaps it is—but of the character 
of those lands we know nothing. The Journal of Commerce seems 
to understand the subject from the following, which we cut from 
a late number: 


““Bounty of Gerrit Smith—Some of the newspapers are eulogizing this 
once sensible man, because he is giving away deeds in any number to colored 
men, of forty acre lots of his vast tract in Hamilton county. The considerations 
in the deeds are as follows: 

“«« For and in consideration of the sum of one dollar to me, in hand paid, 
and being desirious to have all share in the subsistence and happiness, which 
a bountiful God has provided for all, has granted, sold, ete.” 

““Tf the negroes do not run away from the bears and wolves and climate 
and sterility of Hamilton county, with more anxiety than they ever did from 
Southern slavery, then we do not understand their character. We do not blame 
the negroes for getting their liberty if they can, but to make them take farms 
in Hamilton county, is too bad. The wild beasts up there will rejoice in a negro 
settlement among them, especially at the beginning of winter.’ 


“Had Judge Leigh taken the Randolph negroes there, they 
might have fared as well as they have done in Ohio, and certainly 
he could have gotten the land much cheaper! 

“‘ After all, ‘there is no place like home!’ And there is no 
‘home, sweet home,’ for the colored man, but in Liberia!” 

The African Repository, XXII, 320-321. 
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FREEDOM IN A FREE STATE 


“Facts are almost daily transpiring which show the immense 
importance of colonization. Among them, none are more conspic- 
uous than those which come to us from the free States. If the 
colored people cannot enjoy freedom in a free State, what can 
they do? Where shall they go? Here is a fact: 


“Randolph’s ‘John.’—We are told by the Lynchburg Virginian, that John, 
the well-known and faithful servant of the late John Randolph, who, with the 
emancipated slaves of his master, went to Ohio, and were there treated by the 
citizens in a manner of which our readers have been apprized, has returned to 
Charlotte with the intention of petitioning the legislature to allow him to re- 
main in the commonwealth. He says, they have no feeling for colored people 
in Ohio, and, if the legislature refuse to grant his petition, he will submit to 
the penalty of remaining and be sold as a slave—preferring this to enjoying 
freedom in a free state. 


“We have been repeatedly asked, why do you not send those 
slaves to Liberia? ‘To this question we reply, we have had nothing 
to do with them, and have reason to believe that they have been 
prejudiced against going to Liberia. And in addition to this, it is 
now very doubtful whether they have money enough left to take 
them to Liberia; and it would be impossible for us, in the present 
state of our finance, to give them a free passage and support them 
six months after their arrival. 

““We have been informed that many of the rest of them would 
come back to Virginia, and be slaves, rather than remain in Ohio, 
af they could get back. And yet they are now free and in a free 
state! But what does it all amount to? 

“Suppose western Virginia and northern Kentucky, were to- 
morrow to emancipate their slaves, what would become of them? 
They could not remain in those states. They must remove. Where 
shall they go? To Ohio, most easily, and as there are more Aboli- 
tionists in that state than any other, more hopefully! But would 
they be admitted there? Where then shall they go? Let those 
who can, answer these questions. In view of them, and such like, 
the scheme of colonization rises in magnificence and grandeur be- 
yond conception. 

“This then is the time to aid this scheme, that when these 
thickening events shall turn the tide into Liberia, there may be 
strength and intelligence enough there to receive it! ” 

The African Repository, XXII, 321-322. 
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(From the Colonizationist) 
THE RANDOLPH SLAVES 


““PLATTSVILLE, WIs., 
“August 22, 1846. 

“ Bro. Gurley:—I have observed from time to time, with the 
deepest interest, the course pursued by the citizens of Ohio toward 
the emancipated slaves of the late John Randolph of Virginia. 

“T had repeatedly remarked in my lectures, as stated in the 
‘Eleventh Annual Report of the Indiana Colonization Society,’ that 
when slaves were emancipated in the south, and by the laws of 
those States (as is the case with most of them), they are forced to 
leave and not permitted to remain in any State south, to go into 
the north; those northern States would reject them, and leave the 
slave the alternative, to choose between returning into bondage or 
emigrating to Liberia. In other words, Liberia offers the only 
retreat for the slave from bondage, where he is required to leave 
the south. The free States, may, for a short time, tolerate the 
migration of a few colored people among them from the south. 
Especially among the Abolitionists, where they are allowed to have 
the satisfaction of abducting them from their masters. But if the 
master comes and offers them, and especially in large numbers, 
they will be refused. 

“On my way to this place, I met with a citizen of Indiana, 
formerly of Virginia, who gave me some singular facts on this 
subject. There is living in Ohio, said he, a worthy citizen, a Mr. 
G., a native of Virginia, who, after a residence there of some eight 
or ten years, returned to Virginia, on a visit to see a brother who 
still remained in the ‘Old Dominion.’ Mr. G. gave his brother an 
interesting account of the prospects and policy of Ohio, with 
which he was much pleased. The Virginia brother remarked to 
Mr. G. that he found his slaves a great burden to him and re- 
quested him to take them all to Ohio and set them free! ‘I cannot 
do it,’ said Mr. G. ‘Why?’ asked his brother. ‘The citizens of 
Ohio will not allow me to bring 100 negroes among them to settle,’ 
said Mr. G. ‘But,’ said he, ‘I can put you upon a plan by which 
you can get rid of them and get them into Ohio very easy. Do 
you take them to Wheeling and there place them on a steamboat for 
Cincinnati, and speak of taking them to New Orleans; and while 
you are looking out for another boat, give the chance, and the Abo- 
litionists will steal the whole of them and run them off, and then 











we 
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celebrate a perfect triumph over them. But if you take them to the 
same men and ask them to receive and take care of them, they will 
tell you to take care of them yourself.’ 

“The case of the Randolph slaves proves that Mr. G. was right, 
and that the view presented in our annual report is a just one. 
Mr. Randolph emancipated his slaves, and as they could not remain 
in Virginia, they were to be sent to Ohio—there they are not allowed 
to settle, and must now return to bondage, or go to Liberia. 

“As yet the burden of embarrassment of a mixed population 
of blacks is scarcely felt in the north, as it must be soon; for just 
as emancipation goes on in the south, they must increase in the 
north, unless our plan and policy prevails. I cannot say that I 
regret to see a test of these practical truths. For facts speak out 
loudly to prove the correctness of the best system of policy on 
these subjects. Had Mr. Randolph’s slaves been allowed to re- 
main in Ohio, they would have been a downtrodden and oppressed 
people for all time to come. If they go to Liberia they will be 
FREE in every sense of the term. 

“B. T. KavaNauGu.” 
The African Repository, XXII, 322-323. 


THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA 


“The undersigned, having been appointed agent of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, for the State of Ohio, to solicit funds to 
aid its operations, begs leave to call attention to the statistical facts, 
in reference to the position which this State occupies, in relation to 
the free colored population of the United States, and the interest 
which she has in sustaining the Republic of Liberia. 

“From 1790 to 1810, the increase of the free colored popula- 
tion of the United States, was at the average rate of near 6 per 
cent. per annum. The average increase of the slaves has been a 
little over 25 per cent. per annum, or exactly two and sixty- 
hundredths. The census tables for the whole period up to 1840, 
indicates that the natural increase of the free colored population 
is somewhat less than that of the slave. I shall suppose it to be 23 
per cent. per annum. The excess of increase over 2} will, there- 
fore, represent the emancipations. In applying this rule, it ap- 
pears that the work of emancipation must have been actively prose- 
cuted from 1790 to 1810. 

“From 1810 to 1820 the rate of increase was reduced to a 
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little less than 23, or exactly two and forty-seven hundredths per 
cent. per annum. This indicates that emancipation had ceased to 
swell, in any appreciable degree, the number of free colored per- 
sons, unless we are forced to admit that there is greater mortality 
amongst freedmen than slaves. This cessation of emancipation 
was before the organization of the Colonization Society. It is sup- 
posed to have been caused by the conviction that emancipation 
upon the soil had wrought but little change in the colored man’s 
condition. The sympathies of good men were therefore awakened 
in behalf of the colored man, and colonization proposed and adopted, 
as the best means of securing to him the social and political priv- 
ileges of which he was deprived. The establishment of an inde- 
pendent republic, including a population of 80,000 souls, with 
foreign exports to the value of $100,000 a year, and the introduction 
of civilization and Christianity in Africa, with all their attendant 
blessings, furnishes an answer to the question of the success of the 
scheme. 

“The period of the greatest popularity of the Colonization 
Society, was from 1820 to 1830. During this time, the increase 
of the free colored population reached to nearly 3 per cent. or a 
half per cent. per annum over the natural increase. But from 
1830 to 1840, the period when the Society had the least popularity, 
the increase was but a very small fraction over two per cent. per 
annum, being two and eight hundredths, indicating that fewer 
bondmen had been liberated than during any other period. In- 
deed, the decrease was so great as to reduce the rate of increase 
more than a half per cent. per annum below the natural increase 
of the slaves, and furnished an argument in favor of the idea, that 
freedom in this country is unfavorable to the longevity of the 
colored man. From all these facts, we may infer that colonization, 
while its object has been to benefit the free colored man, has not 
been unfavorable to emancipation. 

“But colonization has not removed the 450,000 free persons of 
color from our country. They remain as a floating body in our 
midst, drifting, as the census tables show, hither and thither, as 
the effects of climate at the north, or foreign emigration at the 
east, or prejudice at the south, repel it from those points. It is 
an interesting subject of investigation to watch the movements of 
the colored population, and ascertain where they are tending and 
whither they will find a resting place. 

“In 1810, in the eastern States, they commenced a movement 
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from north towards the south; and in 1820, began to diverge west- 
ward, through the most southern of the free States, and pene- 
trated into Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. From 1830 to 1840, Penn- 
sylvania alone retained her natural increase, while the other eastern 
and northeastern free States, and also the eastern and south- 
eastern slave States, all lost, or repelled, the greater part of their 
natural increase, and some of them a considerable portion, besides, 
of the original stock. But where have these people gone? That 
is the question which deeply interests Ohio. The census tables fur- 
nish the solution. 

“From 1810 to 1840, the colored population of Ohio has been 
increasing at the average rate of 20 per cent. per annum. The 
increase for the ten years from 1830 to 1840, was 911 per cent. 
Supposing the emigration into Ohio since 1840 to have been no 
greater than before that period, her present colored population 
will be 30,000. If to this we add that of Indiana and Illinois, 
allowing their increase to have been at the same rate, these three 
States will have a population of near 50,000 colored persons, or 
one ninth of the present free colored population of the United 
States. 

“Ohio, therefore, cannot remain inactive. She must do some- 
thing. These men should have all the stimulants to mental and 
moral action which we ourselves possess. But I shall leave to wiser 
men than myself the task of devising new means to secure this 
object, while I go forward in my labors for the only one which has 
yet been successful in securing to any portion of the colored people 
their just rights. 

“The Colonization Society has in its offer, generally, more 
slaves than its means will enable it. to send to Liberia. Without 
a large increase of means, therefore, the Society cannot send out 
many free persons of color. Three fourths of the emigrants here- 
tofore have been liberated by their masters, with a view of being 
sent to Liberia. 

‘Perhaps it is well that events should have been thus ordered. 
If slaves, when emancipated and instructed, and made to taste of 
the sweets of liberty, and to feel the responsibilities of nationality, 
can establish a prosperous and happy republic, and exert such an 
extended moral influence as to accomplish infinitely more in re- 
moving the greatest curse of Africa, the slave-trade, from a large 
extent of her coast, than has been done at an expense of more than 
a hundred millions of dollars, by the fleets of England and France, 
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it reflects the greater honor upon the African race, and may serve 
to stimulate the free people of color of this country, to make the 
effort to join their brethren in a land of freedom. 

“In addition to sending emigrants to Liberia, it is of the utmost 
importance that the Society should purchase the greatest possible 
amount of territory, at the present moment, and thus enlarge the 
sphere of influence which the republic exerts over the natives, and 
put it beyond the power of the nations, adverse to her interests, to 
circumscribe her in the noble efforts she is making for the redemp- 
tion of Africa. 

“In this connection, it may be proper to say, that the gift of 
one dime from each one of the 100,000 inhabitants of Cincinnati, 
or $10,000 would probably purchase fifty-six miles square of ter- 
ritory or more than two millions of acres of land as good as that 
of Ohio. Now, suppose a gift of such value were offered to the 
colored people of the city, or of the State, on condition that they 
would take possession of it and organize a State Government for 
themselves, and be admitted as one of the members of the new 
republic, who will say that they should or would reject the offer? 
Who will say that it would not be more safe and wise to emigrate 
to Africa than to Canada, Oregon, California or Mexico? But the 
decision of this question of right belongs to the colored people them- 
selves. If the foreign emigration continues to roll in upon us, the 
subordinate stations in society, in the west also, as is the case al- 
ready in the east, will ere long be chiefly occupied by foreigners, 
and the colored man left, it is to be feared, without profitable em- 
ployment. Dear as is the land of one’s birth, if men’s interests 
can be better promoted by a removal, the ties of country and kin- 
dred are bonds easily broken. The spirit of enterprise which char- 
acterizes the present age, if we do our duty, will in due time animate 
the intelligent colored man, as it is now stimulating the white race, 
and if he cannot secure equality of condition here, will prompt him 
to go where he can obtain it. 

“Total number of emigrants up to January, 1848.. 5,961 

Number of communicants in churches in 1843, 


were, of 
er 
Captured Africans.......... 116 
Converted heathen......... 353 inall.... 1,484 


Present population estimated by President Roberts 80,000 
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Of these, are emigrants, captured Africans, etc., 
rn me eee ee ee ey 5,000 
‘The slave trade is suppressed on 400 miles of coast, excepting 
at one point. 
“Shipping owned in the colony, 14 vessels, of from 20 to 80 
tons. 
“The exports annually, from the colony, are about $100,000. 
“Davip CHRISTY, 
“Agent Am. Col. Society.” 
The African Repository, XXIV, 179-180. 
Oxrorp, O., April, 1848. 








A TYPICAL COLONIZATION CONVENTION 
CONVENTION OF FREE CoLoRED PEOrLE 


In another column we present a Circular Address to the free 
colored people of Maryland, calling a Convention to assemble in 
Baltimore the 25th of July, to take into consideration their present 
condition and future prosperity, and compare them with the in- 
ducements held out to them to emigrate to Liberia. This move- 
ment may be considered indicative of the change that is going on 
in the minds of the colored people respecting emigration. It is 
well known that heretofore they have been almost entirely insen- 
sible to the advantages which they must necessarily enjoy in a 
land peculiarly their own. They have not been entirely free from 
the control of bad counsellors.—Now they seem resolved to take the 
matter into their own hands, and to look at their present condition 
and future prospects in this country as a matter in which they are 
personally interested. When they do this in earnest, the result can 
be easily foreseen. They will desire to escape from their present 
anomalous condition, will yearn to be free and disenthralled, to 
have a land of their own, to have rights unquestioned by any 
superiors, where character, enterprise, education, and all that is 
lovely and noble in life shall combine to elevate and improve them 
and their children after them to the latest generation. 

—African Repository, XXVIII, 195-196. 


EMIGRATION OF THE COLORED RACE 


In presenting the circular, which will be found in another 
column, of which a committee of colored persons have undertaken 
the distribution, (and which was written by one of themselves,) it 
gives us pleasure to commend it as the evidence of a new and gen- 
erally unexpected change of sentiment on the part of the colored 
population, or, at least, some portion of it. It is well known that 
for twenty-five years the Colonization Societies in this country 
have labored to present before that portion of our population, the 
advantages which must accrue to them, from emigration to a land 
where they might enjoy, undisturbed, those social and material 
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privileges which it was impossible ever to expect they could obtain 
by a residence of centuries in this country, and that these appeals 
have met with comparatively little attention, and, in deed have 
been received with very bad grace by the great mass of those whom 
it was intended to benefit. The cause of this opposition was to be 
found in the steady and violent animosity of those white fanatics, 
who, setting themselves up as the peculiar friends of the blacks, 
represented that the prejudice against their color was merely an 
arbitrary sentiment, which time would weaken or entirely dissi- 
pate; and that they might still look forward to enjoying, in this 
country, an equality in social and political rights with the whites. 

This assumption of peculiar friendliness on the part of the 
Abolitionists, and the plausible reasonings with which they ap- 
proached their ‘‘colored friends,” have acquired the confidence of 
the latter, who are now, however, beginning to awake to a just idea 
of their condition and future prospects in this country. They have 
discovered that the loud-mouthed protestations of the Abolitionists, 
are the mere effervescence of an intermeddling and dangerous fac- 
tion, against whose principles the whole Union—whose destruction 
they have meditated—has pronounced in tones of thunder; a fac- 
tion whose baleful alliance is shunned most religiously, by both of 
the great parties of the country. They have discovered that under- 
ground railroads are a device to inveigle the slaves from a condi- 
tion of comparative comfort, into the freedom of starvation, with a 
poor display of political privileges, which are mockery in view of 
their exercise by an ignorant and despised minority; that the ex- 
pectations fostered in behalf of the free blacks are proved to be 
entirely futile by the continued attitude of opposition held towards 
them, when there is a question of lessening the social and political 
gulf which divides the races. They discover that the rapid immi- 
gration of whites from every quarter, is encroaching upon their 
employments, and lessening their chance of gaining a thrifty live- 
lihood, even in those menial pursuits to which they are chiefly 
limited. 

With the spread of education, and the expansion of republican 
ideas, they become more sensible of their own anomalous and de- 
graded condition, and the result is a yearning to be free like those 
around them, to have a land all their own, to have rights unques- 
tioned by any superior color, to go wherever such privileges may 
be obtained. They see in the growing republics on the West coast 
of Africa, a living refutation of the calumnies of the Abolitionists 
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against the colonizationists, a land where, from simple citizenship 
up to the highest post in the government, all is free and open to 
them, and where character, enterprise, education and honorable 
ambition, have all their appropriate rewards in the order of the 
State. What is better, no white man can hope to cast his lot there 
with the prospect of permanent settlement, or transmitting a healthy 
posterity. They see there such men as the late Gov. Russwurm or 
the present Gov. Roberts, sustaining their rule surrounded by their 
own race, with a distinction and dignity which would do honor to 
any white man. They see there pioneers of their own color, who 
in the arts of peace or of war, are striking examples of what the 
emancipation of the MIND can effect. 

This is a crisis full of important results to the race in this 
country, and it behooves them now to cast aside all false issues, to 
take into serious consideration (in the words of the circular) their 
present condition and future prospects in this country, and con- 
trast them with the inducements and prospects opened to them in 
Liberia, or any other country. 

We have little doubt as to the quarter to which their preferences 
will be given, although that is as yet left an open question. Trini- 
dad is a failure, Jamaica is a half-ruined British dependency, and 
in both the white man the sole source of authority. Liberia ex- 
cepted, Haiti is the only point left, and here reigns a perpetual 
jealousy between the black and mulatto. Moreover, the imperial 
rule set up there is repugnant to their feelings and inclinations, 
for strange to say, in the midst of depression, this race in America 
has become imbued with a sentiment of republicanism and a love 
for its system, which will make them in Africa the sedulous imita- 
tors of ourselves, in all but in the misfortune of introducing another 
race to be perpetually subservient to themselves. In this career 
we are happy to believe they will run rejoicing, long after the priva- 
tions of their forefathers in this country shall have been forgotten. 

—African Repository, XXVIII, 196-197. 


CIRCULAR 


Pursuant to an invitation given through the columns of the 
Baltimore daily papers to the Free Colored Population of Balti- 
more, friendly to calling a State Convention, to be held in this city 
some time during the ensuing summer to take into consideration 
their present position and future prospects in this country, and to 
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compare the same with the inducements and prospects held out to 
them to emigrate to Liberia or elsewhere; a respectable number 
assembled in the school room of St. James (colored) Church, corner 
of Saratoga. and North streets. 

The meeting being duly organized, it was resolved that a Con- 
vention of Delegates of the Free Colored Population from each 
county of the State of Maryland and of the City of Baltimore, be 
held in this city on the 25th of July next, for the purpose above 
stated. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to issue a cir- 
cular addressed to the Free Colored People of the State, setting 
forth the object of the Convention, the time of its commencement 
and the conditions upon which Delegates will be entitled to a seat 
in the same. 

At an adjourned meeting of persons friendly to the call of the 
said Convention, held on the 4th of June 1852, in the room before 
referred to, the Committee on the Circular Address, made the fol- 
lowing report, which was unanimously approved and adopted: 


ADDRESS TO THE FREE COLORED PEOPLE OF THE 
STATE OF MARYLAND 


Brethren:—Whereas the present age is one distinguished for 
inquiry, investigation and enterprise, in physical, moral and polit- 
ical sciences above all past ages of the world, one in which the 
nations of the earth seem to have arisen from the slumber of ages, 
and are putting forth their utmost energies to obtain all those 
blessings, which nature and nature’s God seem to have intended 
that man should enjoy, and the principles set forth by the Ameri- 
can Sages, in the Declaration of Independence of these United 
States, “‘that all men are created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” with each revolving year 
have extended wider and wider throughout the habitable globe, and 
sunk deeper and deeper into the hearts of millions of men, and as 
we humbly hope, are destined to revolutionize the civil and polit- 
ical conditions of all the nations of the earth, it would indeed be 
passing strange if the Free Colored man in this country, which 
gave birth to those elevated and sublime sentiments, should feel 
nothing of the force of their mighty import, and with anxious eye 
and panting heart, endeavor in this, or some other country, to 
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realize the blessings so freely enjoyed by the white citizens of this 
land. Actuated by these feelings we have presumed to address 
our brethren of our native State, and we do hereby respectfully 
solicit them to assemble with us in this city, on the 25th of next 
month (July), to take into serious consideration our present condi- 
tion and future prospects in this country, and contrast them with 
the inducements and prospects opened to us in Liberia, or any other 
country. In conformity with a resolution passed at the meeting 
held on the 24th ultimo, the Committee do hereby respectfully pro- 
pose, that each county in the State shall have the privilege of send- 
ing any number of Delegates not exceeding six, as they may deem 
proper, and our brethren throughout the State are requested to 
hold meetings (by legal permission) in their several counties, for 
the purpose of selecting their Delegates, and to collect money to 
defray the expenses they may incur by attending the said Con- 
vention. 

As the object for which this Convention is called, is one of vital 
importance to the Free Colored People of Maryland, it is greatly 
to be desired, and confidently expected that a full attendance of 
Delegates will be present on the occasion, who will calmly, delib- 
erately and intelligently consider the object for which they have 
been called together, and that each Delegate will come prepared to 
contribute his portion of information, and fully and freely to ex- 
press his views on the great subject of our future destiny. 

Delegates are requested to bring credentials of their appoint- 
ment from the chairman and secretary of the meeting at which 
they were appointed, but in counties where no formal meeting is 
held, Delegates are requested to procure a certificate from some 
respectable person, either white or colored, a well known resident 
of the county from whence he or they may come. All Delegates 
complying with the above requisitions, shall be duly admitted to 
the Convention. 

All communications in relation to the Convention must be 
directed to the care of H. H. Webb, St. James’ School Room, corner 
of Saratoga and North streets. 

James A. Hanpy, Chairman. 
JoHN H. Waker, Secretary. 
—The African Repository, XX XIII, pp. 197-199. 


Battimore, June 4, 1852. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF FREE COLORED PEOPLE OF 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


Held in Baltimore, July 26, 27, and 28, 1852 


In pursuance of public notice, a meeting of delegates to the Con- 
vention of Free Colored People of the State was held in the lower 
room of Washington Hall. The Convention was temporarily or- 
ganized at 3 o’clock, by calling James A. Handy, of Fell’s Point, 
to the chair, John H. Walker being appointed secretary. Mr. 
Handy returned his thanks for the honor conferred upon him. 

On motion of Charles O. Fisher, of Fell’s Point, a committee of 
one from each delegation present was appointed to nominate per- 
manent officers of the Convention. 

On motion of James F. Jackson, the credentials of the delegates 
were handed in, and the following sections of the State were found 
to be represented: 

East Baltimore—James A. Handy, James T. Jackson, Chas. O. 
Fisher, Stephen W. Hill, Daniei Koburn, David G. Bailey. 

Kent county—Jas. A. Jones, Isaac Anderson, Levi Rogers, Wm. 
Perkins. 

Dorchester county—B. Jenifer, C. Sinclair, 8. Green, Thomas 
Fuller, S. Camper, J. Hughes. 

Caroline County—Jacob Lewis, Philip Canada, John Webb. 

Northwest Baltimore—Samuel B. Hutchings, David P. Jones, 
Wm. H. White, Francis Johns, John H. Walker, Cornelius Thomp- 
son. 

Frederick County—Rev. William Tasker, Perry E. Walker, 
Joseph Lisles, Robert Troby, Ephraim Lawson, Nicholas Penn. 

Northeast Baltimore—Chas. Williamson, Rev. Darius Stokes, 
H. H. Webb, J. Forty, C. Perry, Fred. Harris. 

Hartford County—Daniel Ross, Henry Hopkins. 

Talbot County—Garrison Gibson, Charles Dobson, Joseph 
Bantem. 

There was considerable excitement among a number of ‘out- 
siders,’ opposed to the meeting and its objects, who frequently 
assailed the delegates coming to the Convention and a large number 
of whom, having come into the room, were ripe for any further 
opposition they could exhibit. 

The Dorchester county delegation having seen this state of 
things, several of them arose and remarked that they did not think 
that their presence here could be of any benefit, and they there 
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proposed to withdraw and go home. This announcement was re- 
ceived with applause, and cries of ‘‘good”’ from the opponents of 
colonization. 

A member from Kent county begged the delegates to stand firm 
in their position, and the result of their labors would be of much 
benefit. [Applause and hisses.] 

John H. Walker of Baltimore, arose and read the circular calling 
the Convention, which was to take into consideration the present 
condition and future prospects of the colored race. He said they 
lived in the same State that their fathers had lived in, but not 
under the same Constitution—the new instrument not recog- 
nizing the colored people at all. They were men, but not recog- 
nized as men. He alluded to the legislation of the members of the 
Assembly, all of which resulted in oppression to the colored race, 
each consecutive session. He desired that the condition of the 
colored people should be considered by this convention; that they 
should decide on what course to take. The circular alluded to 
emigration to Liberia, or elsewhere, which he explained to mean 
that they should examine all the places and see if emigration would 
be beneficial. It was necessary for them to know the geographical 
position and resources of the different countries—of their rivers, 
mountains, harbors, climate, &c; and if the convention should de- 
termine on any particular place for emigration, it was necessary 
to ascertain all that would be wanted in such country. For one he 
intended now to remain where he was, but if a better place could 
be found why he was gone for it. The speaker was opposed at first, 
but finally gained the attention of the audience, and was frequently 
applauded. 

Wm. Perkins, of Kent county, said he believed that much of the 
opposition and excitement which had sprung up about this conven- 
tion within a few days, was caused by a report, falsely circulated, 
that the Colonization Society had given $700 for carrying out cer- 
tain objects through its medium. He hoped that after the explana- 
tion that had been given, the Dorchester county delegation would 
consent to remain. 

A member from Dorchester county said that if they were as- 
sured that the colored people of Baltimore desired them to remain, 
they would do so. Their object was to consult for the good of the 
colored race. 

Perry E. Walker, of Frederick, said, they had come here sup- 
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posing that the majority of the colored people of Baltimore were 
in favor of the call of the convention. (Cries of “no, they are 
not.) He and his associates had come to consider into the condi- 
tion of their race—had no other object in view. 

Rev. Darius Stokes addressed the convention, the object of 
which, he said, was to consult only in reference to the condition of 
the colored people. They had been told for thirty years past of 
countries which were better for them, but they had only to depend 
upon the representation of others as to the truths of these state- 
ments. They were a people—the colored people of the State of 
Maryland—who should consult about their present condition and 
future prospects. He said their white friends were getting tired 
of helping them, because they did not seem disposed, it was alleged, 
to help themselves. He asked where were their schools, orphan 
asylums? &e. As to going to Africa he was in favor of any man 
going where he thought he could do better. (Cries of ‘“good,”’ 
“right,” “that’s it.’’) 

P. Gilman (not a delegate), asked to be heard, and after a great 
deal of confusion, got the attention of the audience, and spoke in 
opposition to what Mr. Stokes had said. He remarked that he could 
not talk as well as Stokes, but he could think as well. (laughter.) 
As for him, he came here to put down and oppose this convention. 
[Cries of “good,” and cheers from the audience.| 

Henry Zeddicks, of Frederick, said that they were here from 
pure motives, to consult for their good, and was received with much 
favor by the whole assemblage. 

James A. Jones, of Kent, said he was decidedly in favor of 
emigration—and emigration to Africa. They expected to be hon- 
ored in coming into the presence of Baltimore friends, but in this, 
the largest city of the State, they found a great amount of confu- 
sion. In his opinion, he believed that the colored man could never 
rise to eminence except in Africa—in the land of their forefathers. 
[A voice—‘‘Show it in Africa.’’] He pointed to Liberia. He be- 
lieved that Africa was the only place where the colored man could 
expect to be a freeman. On taking his seat he was hissed by the 
opponents of emigration. 

The committee on nominating permanent officers, recommended 
the following, who were accepted: 

President—Rev. William Tasker, of Frederick; Vice Presidents 
—C. Sinclair of Dorchester, Levi Rogers of Kent, E. Lawson of 
Frederick, 8. W. Hill of East Baltimore, Charles Dobson of Talbot, 
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Francis Johns of West Baltimore, and John Webb of Caroline; 
Secretaries, John H. Walker of Baltimore, and Josiah Hughes of 
Dorchester. 

Rev. Darius Stokes addressed the convention in an eloquent 
and fervent style in reference to its objects. 

James A. Jones, of Kent, said that since he had addressed the 
convention, he had been informed that his head, if not his life, was 
in danger if he left the room. He would therefore leave under the 
protection of the police, and send in the morning his resignation. 

Rev. Darius Stokes begged Mr. Jones to remain—that the young 
colored gentlemen of Baltimore were not disposed to harm him. 
People had said that they had met here to sell their rights and 
liberties, but they would show them to-morrow that they only looked 
to their welfare and interests. This was the first time a colored 
convention of the whole State had ever assembled in the State—a 
remarkable era in their history. 

On motion of Mr. Stokes a committee of ten were appointed to 
prepare a “platform” for the convention. The following was the 
Committee:—H. H. Webb, of Baltimore; James A. Jones, of Kent; 
Charles O. Fisher, of Baltimore; B. Jenifer and Thomas Fuller, of 
Dorchester; Jacob Lewis, of Caroline; Joseph Bantem of Talbot; 
Perry E. Walker, of Frederick; William Williams, of Baltimore; 
and Henry Hopkins, of Harford. 

The convention then adjourned till Tuesday morning. 


Seconp Day’s PROCEEDINGS 


The Convention re-assembled at 10 o’clock on Tuesday the 27th, 
at Washington Hall, the Rev. William Tasker of Frederick, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The convention was opened with prayer by the 
president. 

A note was received from H. H. Webb, of Baltimore, declining 
to serve as a delegate to the convention, stating that he was not 
able to attend, and did not approve of the manner in which he was 
elected. 

In the absence of Josiah Hughes, of Dorchester, one of the Sec- 
retaries, Cornelius Campbell, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

The proceedings of Monday not being ready, on motion, the re- 
port in the ‘‘Sun”’ was read in lieu thereof. 

William Williams, of Baltimore, arose and stated that his name 
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appeared in the committee on the platform through a mistake—he 
was not a delegate to the convention. 

On motion, James A. Handy, of Baltimore, and William Per- 
kins, of Kent, were appointed on the platform committee, to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by the withdrawal of Webb and Williams. 

Charles Wyman and Allen Lockerman, delegates from Caroline 
Co., appeared and took their seats. 

Several of the delegates from Dorchester county and other 
places were not present, having gone home in consequence of the 
disturbances on Monday afternoon. 

B. Jenifer, chairman of the committee on the platform, made 
the following report, which was read by Charles O. Fisher: 

WueEREAS, The present age is one distinguished for enquiry, in- 
vestigation, enterprise and improvement in physical, political, intel- 
lectual and moral sciences, we hold the truths to be self-evident that 
we are, as well as all mankind, created equal, and are endowed by 
our Creator with the right to enquire into our present condition 
and future prospects; and as a crisis has arisen in our history pre- 
senting a bright and glorious future, may we not hope that ere 
long the energies of our people may be aroused from their lethargy, 
and seek to obtain for themselves and posterity the rights and priv- 
ileges of freemen—therefore, 

Resolved, That while we appreciate and acknowledge the sin- 
cerity of the motives and the activity of the zeal of those who, during 
an agitation of twenty years have honestly struggled to place us 
on a footing of social and political equality with the white popu- 
lation of this country, yet we cannot conceal from ourselves the 
fact that no advance has been made towards a result to us so desir- 
able; but that on the contrary, our condition as a class is less desir- 
able than it was twenty years ago. 

Resolved, That in the face of an emigration from Europe, which 
is greater each year than it was the year before, and during the 
prevalence of a feeling in regard to us, which the very agitation 
intended for good, has only served apparently to embitter we cannot 
promise ourselves that the future will do that which the past has 
failed to accomplish. 

Resolved, That recognising in ourselves the capacity to conduct 
honorably, and creditably, in public affairs; to acquire knowledge, 
and to enjoy the refinements of social intercourse; and having a 
praiseworthy ambition that this capacity should be developed to its 
full extent, we are naturally led to enquire where this can best be 
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done, satisfied as we are that in this country, at all events from 
present appearances, it is out of the question. 

Resolved, That in comparing the relative advantages of Canada, 
the West Indies and Liberia—these being the places beyond the 
limits of the United States to which circumstances have directed 
our attention—we are led to examine the claims of Liberia par- 
ticularly, where alone, we have been told that we can exercise all 
the functions of a free republican government, and hold an honor- 
able position among the nations of the earth. 

Resolved, That in thus expressing our opinions it is not our 
purpose to counsel emigration as either necessary or proper in every 
ease. The transfer of an entire people from one country to another, 
must necessarily be the work of generations—each individual now 
and hereafter must be governed by the circumstances of his own 
condition, of which he alone can be the judge, as well in regard to 
the time of removal, as to the place to which he shall remove; but 
deeply impressed ourselves with the conviction that sooner or later 
removal must take place, we would counsel our people to accustom 
themselves to the idea of it, and in suggesting Liberia to them, we 
do so in the belief that it is there alone they can reasonably antici- 
pate an independent national existence. 

Resolved, That as this subject is one of greatest importance to 
us, and the consideration of which, whatever may be the result, 
can not be put aside, we recommend to our people in this State to 
establish and maintain an organization in regard to it, the great 
object of which shall be enquiry and discussion, which, without 
committing any one, shall lead to accurate information, and that a 
convention like the present, composed of delegates from the counties 
and Baltimore city, be annually held at such time and place as said 
convention, in their judgment, may designate. 

A motion was made to accept the report, which led to debate, 
John H. Walker speaking at length in opposition to the resolutions, 
and hoped that they would be referred back to the committee, con- 
tending that there should have been a recommendation to raise a 
fund to fee a lawyer, or some influential citizen of this State, to 
go to Annapolis next winter to endeavor to obtain a change of legis- 
lation in reference to the colored race. 

B. Jenifer, of Dorchester, replied to Walker, urging that his 
views were in opposition to the spirit of the circular which called 
them together, and a majority of the delegates present. 

At one o’clock the convention took a recess. 
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Afternoon Session.—The convention re-assembled at 4 o’clock, 
the resolutions being again debated by various delegates—John H. 
Walker, B. Jenifer, C. Perry, and others. 

Rev. Darius Stokes moved to lay the motion to adopt the plat- 
form on the table, which was determined in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Stokes the convention went into the com- 
mittee of the whole, Charles Williamson in the chair, and took up 
the report of the committee in sections. 

The two first resolutions were adopted, the third referred back 
to the committee, and pending the further action on the remainder 
of the resolutions, the convention adjourned till Wednesday 
morning. 


TurrD Day’s PROCEEDINGS 


The convention re-assembled at 10 o’clock on Wednesday the 
28th at Plowman street Hall, Ephraim Lawson, Vice President, in 
the chair, who opened the proceedings with Prayer. 

A note was received from the President, Rev. Wm. Tasker, stat- 
ing that indisposition would prevent him from presiding over the 
deliberations of the body the remainder of its sessions. 

The attendance of the delegates was small in the morning, and 
very few lookers on were present. 

The platform being again taken up, F. Harris, of Baltimore, 
presented a protest against the adoption of the fourth resolution, 
which pointed out Liberia as the place of emigration for the colored 
people, because it recommends emigration to that place contrary to 
the wishes of his constituents, and a majority of the free colored 
people of the city and State. He contended that if they were for 
Liberia, they should say so at once, and tell the mob out doors that 
they were endeavoring to send them all there—not say one thing in 
the convention and another outside. 

James A. Jones, of Kent, said that Harris was endeavoring to 
shape his course the way the wind blowed. For himself, he hoped 
the entire platform would be adopted, and without further debate 
he moved that the fourth resolution be passed. 

Stephen W. Hill, of Baltimore, contended that the resolutions 
did not look to an immediate emigration to Africa—that they only 
recommended Liberia as a place where they could enjoy the blessings 
of liberty, and as the most suitable country for the colored man 
whenever they should be disposed to seek another home. 

William Perkins, of Kent, in answer to the protest of Harris, 
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said the only platform they recommended for adoption, left it to 
every man to go where he pleased, or to remain here if it suited 
him better. Let Mr. Harris go to his constituents and tell them 
that the convention only recommended what it thought best; its 
action was binding on no man. 

F. Harris, in reply, asked if the convention had examined Li- 
beria. They recommended that place for them to emigrate to, and 
yet they had not made any examination of Liberia to know whether 
it would suit. Did they know anything of the climate or agricul- 
ture of Liberia to lay before the people. Let them examine Canada, 
Jamaica, and other places, and then if they found Liberia the best 
place, why say so to the people. 

Chas. Williamson said he had had it in his power to examine 
most countries. He had been in Canada twice; in the West Indies 
three times, and, under the British government in Trinidad five 
years. During that time he had examined the countries with a 
view to see which was the best for the colored people. He was sixty- 
seven years of age and could expect little for himself. In the West 
Indies capital ruled the people—the government recognized you, 
but the planters, who had been accustomed to drive on slaves, knew 
you not. If they went to Canada they would not better their con- 
dition—he had lived there seventeen months at one time. It would 
cost money to get to Canada—money to get to the West Indies. 
The Canadas are peopled with many persons from this country. 
The leading men were principally Yankees. In the West Indies he 
had to take his hat around to get the dead out of the way of the 
turkey-buzzards—that showed their sympathy. In Canada you 
cannot be recognized in office—in the West Indies it is better, and 
some colored persons get into office. In the Canadas he never 
heard of but one colored man being in office. The Canadas are a 
fine country, but he asserted here that he felt there could be no perma- 
nent home for them except in Africa, where their children could 
enjoy all the blessings of liberty. That was the best country for 
them. In the United States they did not want the colored people 
any more, they had got the use of them, and now in this State the 
new constitution did not recognize them at all. (A voice—‘“ Yes, as 
chattels.’’) The minister of Hayti to this country was not recog- 
nized by the President, and had to go home again. Liberia, on the 
west coast of Africa, had as fine, or better, climate, as regards 
atmosphere, than the West Indies. He wished to go where they 
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would be free, for their moral culture here he considered out of 
the question. 

James A. Handy, of Baltimore, remarked that they lived in an 
interesting age of the world—that it was the glory of our day that 
assistance is offered to the immortal principles of man, and it 
struggles to free itself from the trammels and superstitions of the 
past, and of the oppressions and burthens of the present. We live 
in an age of physical, moral and intellectual wonders; and that man 
is truly fortunate who lives at the present, and has the privilege of 
aiding in carrying forward the great enterprise of redeeming, dis- 
enthralling and restoring back in all their primitive glory three 
millions of down trodden people to the land of their forefathers. 
On the western shore of Africa there was the infant republic of 
Liberia attracting the attention of all the enlightened nations of 
the earth. For four years she had maintained her position as an 
independent State, and today she was prosperous, happy and free, 
acknowledged by England, France, Russia and Prussia—four of 
the greatest powers of the earth; and before this year is out the 
United States will be willing, ready and anxious to cultivate friendly 
relations with that garden spot—that heritage which a kind and 
overruling Providence has prepared for us, and not only for us, 
but for all the sable sons and daughters of Ham. 

One word in relation to the inducements held out by Liberia— 
Asia could not exceed the variety of the productions of Africa— 
Europe with her numerous manufactories and internal resources, 
could not cope with her in physical greatness—America with her 
noble institutions, elements of power, facilities of improvement, 
promises of greatness and high hopes of immortality, was this day 
far, very far behind her in natural resources. Nothing can excel 
the value of her productions—sugar-cane grows rapidly, cotton is 
a native plant, corn and hemp flourish in great perfection; oranges, 
coffee, wild honey, lemons, limes, mahogany, cam-wood, satin-wood, 
rose-wood, &c., abound there; mules, oxen, horses, sheep, hogs, fowls 
of all kinds, are in the greatest abundance. She holds out a rich 
temptation to commerce and a strong inducement to emigration. 
To the latter the United States owed what she was, making her one 
of the most effective nations of the world. For years the glorious 
galaxy of stars which arose in the western hemisphere have been 
casting their generous, grateiul light over the social, moral and 
political darkness of the East, but to-day the commanding tide of 
commerce is changing. From the Pacific shores the genius of 
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American enterprise and industry has opened a nearer highway to 
the Celestial Empire, and is now, by a closer interchange of fra- 
ternal relations, unbolting the massive doors, and securing the com- 
merce of China and Japan. 

On the lap of American civilization, and around the altars of 
this christian land, have been born the moral elements of civil and 
Christian power, ordained by heaven for the redemption of Africa. 
For the last 2,000 years, that wretched land of mystery and crime 
has been abandoned to the cupidity of most cruel barbarism, sur- 
passing in degradation, guilt and woe, all other nations of the 
earth. Pre-eminently high on the page of prophetic scripture is 
chronicled in most unequivocal language the name and future re- 
demption of Africa. For twelve centuries the problem “how shall 
Africa be redeemed?” has been unsolved, although earnestly sought 
for by the civil and religious powers of Europe; but in every 
instance it has been in vain, and the cloud of her wretchedness 
blackened on each failure. Mysterious and inscrutable are the 
ways of Providence to accomplish her restoration, lift her from the 
jaws of death, bind her as a jewel to the throne of righteousness, 
and give her a place among the civilized nations of mankind. God 
in his pity, wisdom and goodness, has opened the way for a part 
of her crushed children, predoomed by bloody superstitions to altars 
of death, to be delivered from immolation and find an asylum under 
a form of ameliorated service in the bosom of this country; and here 
their children have been born, elevated and blessed under redeeming 
auspices. In the lapse of time, by the same benevolent provi- 
dence, many of this people have become free, and to such the voice 
of heaven emphatically speaks, thundering forth in invigorating 
terms, “Arise and depart for this is not your rest.” 

This makes us bold in saying that emigration is the only medium 
by which the long closed doors of that continent are to be opened; 
by her own children’s returning, bearing social and moral elements 
of civil and religious power, by which that continent is to be resus- 
citated, renovated and redeemed. 

Thirty-one years ago the first emigrant ship that ever sailed 
eastward from these shores to Africa, conveying to that dark land 
a missionary family of some two hundred souls—her own returning 
children, enriched with the more enduring treasures of the western 
world; there by them on the borders of that continent, over- 
shadowed with the deepest gloom, were raised the first rude temples 
of civilization—the first halls of enlightened legislation—the first 
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christian altars to the worship of Almighty God that have ever 
proved successful, or of any permanent, practical utility. Then 
and there arose the long promised light, the star of hope to the 
benighted millions of Africa. Since that day the star has risen 
higher and higher, the light extended along the coast and reaching 
far back towards the mountains of the Moon, radiating, elevating 
and purifying; and to-day we behold a nation born on the western 
coast of Africa, respected, prosperous and happy. Here thea is 
practically and beautifully solved, on the true utilitarian principles 
of this wonder-working age, the mysterious problem: By whom is 
Africa to be redeemed? The answer comes rumbling back to us, 
over the towering billows of the Atlantic, from the Republic of 
Liberia, with a voice that starts our inmost souls, falling with 
ponderous weight upon the ears of the free colored people of this 
Union—‘“‘thou art the man, thou art the woman.” 

James A. Jackson, of Baltimore, eulogized Hayti as standing as 
high above the other West India islands as the United States does 
above the republic of Mexico, in the point of commercial impor- 
tance. This island had tried the experiment of republicanism and 
had changed it. It was now a question with the colored people, in 
their present condition, whether they were more suited to a repub- 
lican than monarchical government. The productions of the soil 
of Hayti and of her forests were referred to, and the fact alleged 
that she would produce more than all the other West India islands 
put together. The exports and imports of the United States to and 
from the island were cited as an illustration of her prosperity. A 
comparison was made of the commerce of Liberia and that of Hayti, 
the latter country being held up in a very favorable light. 

Nicholas Penn, of Frederick, spoke in favor of emigration to 
Liberia. They did not want an island. The colored population 
increased so fast that they needed no island but a continent for 
them. His constituents wished him to examine Africa, and he 
hoped it would be done. Liberia was the only place for them. 
The white man fought for and claimed this country, and he was 
now going to give it up tothem. In the language of Patrick Henry, 
will we be ready tomorrow or next day to act more than now? No! 
Now was the time; and he hoped this enterprise would spread far 
and wide until the whole people should understand it and all unite 
in the glorious movement. Let us appoint men to go and examine 
Liberia, and report to us just what it is. We want a home, and we 
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were sent here to examine and determine on what would be best 
to recommend. 

B. Jenifer, of Dorchester, said, all these statements about Africa 
were theoretical—gained through geography, and went on to state 
that he had spent nearly eleven months in Africa, had traveled it 
over and examined its productions and resources. He had been 
sent for that purpose by a colored colonization society of his county; 
but did not wish to discuss Liberia at this time. Mr. Handy had 
so ably discussed the subject, and in all of which he fully coincided 
with him. The true question for this convention to decide was 
whether they should remain, here, or to seek a home in Liberia or 
elsewhere. 

John H. Walker, after some difficulty, got the floor and offered 
a substitute for the report of the committee on the platform, which 
was unanimously adopted. The following is the substitute: 

Wuereas, The present age is one eminently distinguished for 
inquiry, investigation, enterprise and improvement in physical, 
political, intellectual and moral sciences; and, whereas, among our 
white neighbors every exertion is continually being made to im- 
prove their social and moral condition, and develop their intellectual 
faculties; and, whereas, it is a duty which mankind, (colored as 
well as white,) owe to themselves and their Creator to embrace 
every opportunity for the accomplishment of this mental culture 
and intellectual development, and general social improvement; and, 
whereas, we, the free colored people of the State of Maryland, are 
conscious that we have made little or no progress in improvement 
during the past twenty years, but are now sunken into a condition 
of social degradation which is truly deplorable, and the continuing 
to live in which we cannot but view as a crime and transgression 
against our God, ourselves and our posterity; and, whereas, we 
believe that a crisis in our history has arrived when we may choose 
for ourselves degradation, misery and wretchedness, on the one 
hand, or happiness, honor and enlightenment, on the other, by pur- 
suing one of two paths which are now laid before us for our con- 
sideration and choice; may we not, therefore, hope that our people 
will awaken from their lethargic slumbers, and seek for themselves 
that future course of conduct which will elevate them from their 
present position and place them on an equality with the other more 
advanced races of mankind—may we not hope that they will con- 
sider seriously the self-evident proposition that all men are created 
equal, and endowed by the Creator with the same privileges of ex- 
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erting themselves for their own and each other’s benefit; and, 
whereas, in view of these considerations, and in order to commence 
the great and glorious work of our moral elevation, and our social 
and intellectual improvement, we are of the opinion that an organi- 
zation of the friends of this just and holy cause is absolutely neces- 
sary for effecting the object so much to be desired, and we are 
therefore— 

Resolved, That we will each and every one, here pledge our- 
selves to each other and to our God, to use on every and all occa- 
sions, our utmost efforts to accomplish the objects set forth in the 
foregoing preamble; and that we will, now, and forever hereafter, 
engraft this truth in our prayers, our hopes, our instructions to our 
brethren and our children—namely, that degradation is a sin and 
a source of misery, and it is a high, and honorable and a blessed 
privilege we enjoy, the right to improve ourselves and transmit to 
posterity happiness instead of our misery—knowledge instead of 
our ignorance. 

Resolved, That while we appreciate and acknowledge the sin- 
cerity of the motives and the activity of the zeal of those who, during 
an agitation of twenty years, have honestly struggled to place 
us on a footing of social and political equality with the white popu- 
lation of the country, yet we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact 
that no advancement has been made towards a result to us so desir- 
able; but that on the contrary, our condition as a class is less 
desirable now than it was twenty years ago. 

Resolved, That in the face of an emigration from Europe, which 
is greater each year than it was the year preceding, and during the 
prevalence of a feeling in regard to us, which the very agitation 
intended for good has only served apparently to embitter, we cannot 
promise ourselves that the future will do that which the past has 
failed to accomplish. 

Resolved, That we recognize in ourselves the capacity of con- 
ducting our own public affairs in a manner at once creditable and 
well calculated to further among us the cause of religion, virtue, 
morality, truth and enlightenment—and to acquire for ourselves 
the possession and enjoyment of that elevated refinement which so 
much adorns and beautifies social intercourse among mankind, and 
leads them to a proper appreciation of the relations existing be- 
tween man and Deity—man and his fellow men, and man and that 
companion whom God has bestowed upon him, to console him in the 
hours of trouble and darkness, or enjoy with him the blessings that 
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heaven vouchsafed occasionally to shower upon our pathway through 
life. 

Resolved, That in a retrospective survey of the past, we see 
between the white and colored races a disparity of thought, feeling 
and intellectual advancement, which convinces us that it cannot 
be that the two races will ever overcome their natural prejudices 
towards each other sufficiently to dwell together in harmony and in 
the enjoyment of like social and political privileges, and we there- 
fore hold that a separation of ourselves from our white neighbors, 
many of whom we cannot but love and admire for the generosity 
they have displayed towards us from time to time, is an object 
devoutly to be desired and the consummation of which would tend 
to the natural advantage of both races. 

Resolved, That comparing the relative advantages afforded us 
in Canada, the West Indies and Liberia—these being the places 
beyond the limits of the United States which circumstances have 
directed our attention—we are led to examine the claims of Liberia 
particularly, for there alone, we have been told, that we can ex- 
ercise all the functions of a free republican government, and hold 
an honorable positicn among the nations of the earth. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the colored people 
of Maryland, the formation of societies in the counties of the State 
and the city of Baltimore, who shall meet monthly, for the purpose 
of raising means to establish and support free schools for the edu- 
cation of our poor and destitute children, and for the appointment 
each month of a person whose duty it shall be to collect such in- 
formation in relation to the condition of the colored emigrants in 
Canada, West Indies, Guiana and Liberia, as can be obtained by 
him from all available sources, which information shall be brought 
to these monthly meetings above alluded to, and read before them 
for the instruction of all, in order that when they are resolved, if 
they should so resolve, to remove from this country to any other, 
they may know what will be their wants, opportunities, prospects, 
&c., in order to provide beforehand for any emergencies that may 
meet them on their arrival in their new homes. 

Resolved, That as this subject is one of the greatest importance 
to us, and the consideration of which whatever may be the result, 
cannot be put aside, we recommend to our people in this State to 
establish and maintain an organization in regard to it, the great 
object of which shall be enquiry and discussion, which, without 
committing any, may lead to accurate information; and that a con- 
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vention like the present, composed of delegates from the respective 
counties of the State and from Baltimore city, be held annually at 
such times and places as may be hereafter designated. 

Resolved, That in thus expressing our opinions, it is not our 
purpose to counsel emigration as either necessary or proper in every 
case. The transfer of an entire people from one country to another, 
must necessarily be the work of generations. Each individual now 
and hereafter must be governed by the circumstances of his own 
condition, of which he alone can be the judge, as well in regard to 
the time of removal as to the place to which he shall remove; but 
deeply impressed ourselves with the conviction that sooner or later 
removal must take place, we would counsel our people to accustom 
themselves to that idea. 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the ministers of 
the gospel among the free colored population of Maryland to en- 
deavor, by contributions from their congregations and by other 
means, to raise funds for the purpose of forwarding the benevolent 
object of educating the children of the destitute colored persons in 
this State; and that they also impress upon the minds of their 
hearers the benefits which would necessarily result from develop- 
ment of their intellects, and the bringing into fullest use those 
mental powers and reasoning faculties which distinguish mankind 
from the brute creation; and that this be requested of them as a 
part of their duty as ministers of the religion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

E. Harris entered his protest against the adoption of the fourth 
resolution. 

A motion made to adjourn sine die at 2 o’clock P.M., was lost; 
and a resolution restricting each speaker to five minute speeches 
was adopted. 

Wm. Perkins spoke of the law enforced in Kent, by which the 
children of free colored persons, whom the officers decided the 
parents were unable to support, were bound out; and also of the 
law which prohibited a colored person returning to the State if he 
should happen to leave it. They were oppressed and borne down. 

James A. Jones, of Kent, thought his native county equal to 
any other in the State, and that colored persons were not more 
oppressed there than elsewhere in the State. 

Charles O. Fisher moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to draw up a memorial to the Legislature of Maryland, praying 
more indulgence to the colored people of the State, in order that 
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they may have time to prepare themselves for a change in their 
condition, and for removal to some other land. 

Daniel Koburn, of Baltimore, in referring to the oppressive laws 
of the State, said the hog law of Baltimore was better moderated 
than that in reference to the colored people. The hog law said at 
certain seasons they should run about and at certain seasons be 
taken up; but the law referring to colored people allowed them to 
be taken up at any time. 

Chas. Dobson, of Talbot, said that the time had come when free 
colored men in this country had been taken up and sold for one 
year, and when that year was out, taken up and sold for another 
year. Who knew what the next Legislature would do; and if any 
arrangements could be made to better their condition, he was in 
favor of them. He was for the appointing the committee on the 
memorial. 

B. Jenifer, of Dorchester, opposed the resolution; he was not 
in favor of memorializing the Legislature—it had determined to 
carry out certain things, and it was a progressive work. 

Chas. Wyman, .of Caroline; Jos. Bantem, of Talbot; John H. 
Walker, Chas. O. Fisher and others discussed the resolution which 
was finally adopted. 

The following is the committee appointed: Jno. H. Walker and 
Jas. A. Handy, of Baltimore; William Perkins, of Kent; Thomas 
Fuller, of Dorchester; and Daniel J. Ross, of Hartford county. 

A resolution of thanks to the officers of the Convention, the re- 
porters of the morning papers, and authorities for their protection, 
was adopted. The proceedings were also ordered to be printed in 
pamphlet form. 

The Convention, at 3 o’clock adjourned to meet on the second 
Monday in November, 1853, at Frederick, Md. 

—From the Baltimore Sun, July 27, 28, and 29, 1852. 
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The Slaveholding Indians. Volume I: As Slaveholder and Seces- 
sionist. By ANNIE HELOISE ABEL, Ph.D. The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, Cleveland, 1915. Pp. 394. 

This is the first of three volumes on the slaveholding Indians 
planned by the author. Volume II is to treat of the Indians as 
participants in the Civil War and Volume III on the Indian under 
Reconstruction. 

The present volume deals with a phase, as the author says, “of 
American Civil War history, which has heretofore been almost neg- 
lected, or where dealt with, either misunderstood or misinterpreted.” 
It comes as a surprise to most of us that the Indian played a part 
of sufficient importance within the Union to have the right to have 
something to say about secession. Yet inconsistently enough he 
was considered so much a foreigner that both the South and the 
North, particularly the former, found it expedient to employ di- 
plomacy in approaching him. 

The South, we are assured, found the attitude of the Indians 
toward secession of the greatest importance. Yet it was not the 
Indian owner so much as the Indian country that the Confederacy 
wanted to be sure of possessing, for Indian Territory occupied a 
position of strategic importance from both the economic and the 
military point of view. ‘‘The possession of it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the political and institutional consolidation of the South. 
Texas might well think of going her own way and of forming an 
independent republic once again, when between her and Arkansas 
lay the immense reservations of the great tribes. They were slave- 
holding tribes, too; yet were supposed by the United States govern- 
ment to have no interest whatsoever in a sectional conflict that 
involved the very existence of the ‘peculiar institution.’ ”’ 

The above quotation is practically the intent of the book and 
the author has succeeded in carrying this out in four divisions 
entitled: I, ‘The General Situation in the Indian Country, 1830- 
1860.’ II, ‘Indian Territory in Its Relations with Texas and 
Arkansas.” III, ‘‘The Confederacy in Negotiation with the In- 
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dian Tribes.” IV, “The Indian Nations in Alliance with the Con- 
federacy.” 

The book is essentially a work by a scholar for scholars. It is 
certainly not for the laity. The facts are striking but well sub- 
stantiated. There can be no doubt but that much time has been 
spent in its compilation. The style, however, is unusually dry. It 
has appendices, an invaluable bibliography, a carefully tabulated 
index, four maps, and three portraits of Indian leaders. 

It is interesting to note that the author is of British birth and 
ancestry and so presumably is free from sectional prejudice. Her 
book marks a distinct step forward, for those who are interested in 
Indian affairs. 

JESSIE FAuset. 


The Political History of Slavery in the United States. By JAMES 
Z. GrorGE, formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi and later United States Senator from that State. 
The Neale Publishing Company, New York, 1915. Pp. xix, 342. 


This is a discussion as well as the history of slavery and Recon- 
struction from the time of the introduction of the slaves in 1619 to 
the break-up of the carpet-bagger governments. ‘‘Considering the 
jealousies and even animosities that are becoming more and more 
intensified between the North and South, as well as the disposition 
that is ever increasing in the stronger section to dominate the 
weaker,” the author believes that ‘‘it is becoming necessary to 
think over calmly and seriously the causes that have produced 
these evils, and to ascertain, if we can, the remedy, if remedy 
there be.” 

The work begins with a sketch of ancient slavery, showing that 
the introduction of the institution into the Southern States was 
not exceptional. He then gives an account of slavery in the col- 
onies, and the efforts to suppress the slave trade. The connection 
of slavery with the War of 1812 and with the Hartford Convention 
is noted. He then takes up the Missouri Compromise with some 
detail, giving almost verbatim the proceedings of Congress relative 
thereto. In the same way he treats the ‘‘ Repudiation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise,” the Annexation of Texas, the Wilmot Proviso, 
the Kansas-Nebraska Affair, the Lincoln and Douglas Debates, John 
Brown’s Invasion, Secession, the Civil War, and Reconstruction. 

Throughout this treatise, he carefully notes the “jealousy of 
sectional interest and power and the determination to maintain 
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this power even at a cost of a dissolution of the Union.” In other 
words, the whole sectional struggle grew out of what he calls the 
effort to maintain the balance of power between two sections of the 
Union, with the slavery question contributing thereto. Facts set 
forth bring out very clearly that the South is not to be censured as 
being especially hostile to the Negro when on the statute books of 
the North there are found numerous laws to show that persons of 
color were not considered desirables in those States. 

He raises the question as to whether the South violated the 
Missouri Compromise and considers it a revolution that public 
functionaries disregarded the rights of the owners of slave property 
when the highest tribunal, the Supreme Court, had sanctioned these 
rights. The act of secession is palliated too on the ground that the 
South had developed under the influence of that peculiar political 
philosophy which produced there a race that could never sanction 
passive obedience. In seceding the South was not attempting to 
overturn the government of the United States. It was not con- 
templated to interfere with the States adhering to the Union. They 
sought merely to “‘ withdraw themselves from subjection to a govern- 
ment which they were convinced intended to overthrow their 
institutions.” 

The Civil War came in spite of the fact that the Convention 
that framed the Constitution negatived the proposition to confer 
on the Federal Government the authority to exert the force of the 
Union against a delinquent State. It was, therefore, a mere act 
of coercing a section preparing for self-defense. Reconstruction 
is treated very much in the same way. The laws under which it 
was effected were unjust, the men who executed them were harsh, 
and the weaker section had to pay the price. 

The book cannot be classed as scientific work. The topics dis- 
cussed are not proportionately treated, the style is rendered dull 
by the incorporation of undigested material, and the emphasis is 
placed on the political and legal phases of history at the expense 
of the social and economic. In it we find very little that is new. 
It merely presents the well-known political theory of the Old South. 
The chief value of the work consists in its being an expression of 
the opinion of a distinguished man who participated in many of the 


events narrated. 
J. O. BuRKE. 
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The Constitutional Doctrines of Justice Harlan. By Fioyp Bar- 
zIL1A CLARK, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science in 
Pennsylvania State College. Series XXXIII, No. 4, Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science 
under the direction of the Department of History, Political 
Economy, and Political Science. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1915. 


This work is a legal treatise consisting of a scholarly discussion 
of the doctrines advanced by Justice Harlan during his service as 
a member of the Supreme Court of the United States. The book 
opens with a brief biography of the jurist, emphasizing the im- 
portant events of his career to furnish a basis for the study of his 
theories. The author then takes up such topics as the “‘Suability 
of States,” the “Impairment of the Obligation Contracts,” ‘‘Due 
Process of Law,” “Interstate and Foreign Commerce,” “Equal 
Protection of the Laws,” the ‘Jurisdiction of Courts,” ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Topics,” and “Judicial Legislation.” 

The author finds that in the treatment of these important legal 
questions Harlan measures up to the standard of an able jurist. 
Replying to those who have charged him with emphasizing too 
greatly the letter of the law, the writer says that such a contention 
is based on ignorance or prejudice. ‘‘No one who so interpreted the 
Eleventh Amendment,” says the author, ‘as to maintain that a 
suit against the officer of a State in his official capacity was not a 
suit against a State could have held to the strict letter of the law.”’ 
The author further contends that this criticism of the jurist arises 
from the fact that he did not believe in equivocation. 

The interpretation of the laws relating to the Negro, the point 
on which he dissented from the majority of the members of the 
court, should have been given more prominence in this discussion. 
The discriminations against the Negroes are treated in connection 
with the chapters on ‘Interstate and Foreiyn Commerce” and 
“Equal Protection of the Laws.’”’ The Fourteenth Amendment is 
treated along with such miscellaneous topics as “ Direct Taxation,” 
“Copyrights,” “Insular Cases,” ‘Interstate Comity,” and ‘Labor 
Legislation.” Stating Justice Harlan’s theory as to the position 
the Negro should occupy in this country, however, the author writes 
very frankly. Harlan, he thought, believed that they should 
occupy the position that historically they were intended to occupy 
by the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments. He believed that 
the law should be interpreted as it was meant and not as the court 
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thought expedient and wise. ‘‘Though it may be true that his 
relation to the negro in political matters may have made him more 
violent in his dissents, any one who will look fairly at the question 
must conclude that his doctrine was legally correct. And as time 
passes, and as both classes become better educated and broader in 
their views, it may be said that the tendency of the court is likely 
to be to interpret the laws largely as he thought they should have 
been interpreted, that is, as historically they were meant.” 
C. B. WALTER. 


Reconstruction in Georgia, Economic, Social, Political, 1865-1872. 
By C. Mitprep THompson, Ph.D. Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, New York, 1915. Pp. 418. 

The appearance of C. M. Thompson’s Reconstruction in Georgia 
arouses further interest in the study of that period which has been 
attracting the attention of various investigators in the leading uni- 
versities of the United States. These writers fall into different 
groups. Coming to the defense of a section shamed with crime, 
some have endeavored to justify the deeds of those who resorted to 
all sorts of schemes to rid the country of the “extravagant and 
corrupt Reconstruction governments.”’ Lately, however, the tend- 
ency has been to get away from this position. Yet among these 
writers we still find varying types, many of whom have for several 
reasons failed to write real history. Some have not forsaken the 
controversial group, not a few have tried to explain away the truth, 
and others going to the past with their minds preoccupied have 
selected only those facts which support their contentions. 

What has this author in question done? In this readable and 
interesting work the writer has shown considerable improvement 
upon historical writing in this field. She has endeavored to deal not 
only with the political but also with the economic and sociai phases 
of the history of this period. One gets a glance at the State before 
the war, the transition from slavery to freedom, the problems of 
labor and tenancy, the commercial revival, the social readjustment, 
political reorganization, military rule, State economy, reorganized 
Reconstruction, agriculture, education, the administration of justice, 
the Ku Klux disorder, and the restoration of home rule. 

This research leads the author to conclude that the seven years 
of the history of the State from 1865 to 1872 marked only the be- 
ginning of the social and economic transformation that has taken 
place since the war. This upheaval broke up the large plantation 
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system, removed from power the ‘‘slave oligarchy,” and exalted 
the yeomanry of moderate means, the uplanders now in control in 
the South. When the Democratic rule replaced Republicanism 
“one set of abnormal influences were put at rest,’ economic and 
social problems becoming the all-engrossing topics, and politics a 
diversion rather than a matter of self-preservation. The race 
problem then aroused began in another age, and not being settled, 
has been bequeathed to a later generation. Emancipation itself 
would have aroused racial antagonism but Republican Reconstruc- 
tion increased it a hundred fold. This was the most enduring 
contribution of Congressional interference. 

Politically Reconstruction in Georgia wasafailure. The greatest 
political achievement of the period was the enfranchisement of 
the Negro, but this was soon undone, the Southern white man 
having no freedom of choice—‘“‘he had to be a democrat,—whether 
or no.” Although establishing the Negro in freedom the govern- 
ment failed to establish him in political and social equality with the 
whites. ‘But still,’ says the author, “‘the race problem and the 
cry of Negro! Negro!-—the slogan of political demagogues who 
magnify and distort a very real difficulty in playing upon the 
passions of the less educated whites—rise to curtail freedom of 
thought and act.” 

Out of this mass of material examined one would expect a more 
unbiased treatment. The work suffers from some of the defects 
of most Reconstruction writers, although the author has endeav- 
ored to write with restraint and care. One man is made almost 
a hero while another is found wanting. The white Southerner 
could not but be a Democrat but no excuse is made for the Negro 
who had no alternative but to ally himself with those who claimed 
to represent his emancipator. The State was at one time bordering 
on economic ruin because the Negroes became migratory and would 
not comply with their labor contracts. Little is said, however, 
about the evils arising from the attitude of Southern white men who 
have never liked to work and that of those who during this period, 
according to the author, formed roving bands for plundering and 
stealing. But we are too close to the history of Reconstruction to 
expect better treatment. We are just now reaching the period 
when we can tell the truth about the American Revolution. We 
must yet wait a century before we shall find ourselves far enough 
removed from the misfortunes and crimes of Reconstruction to set 
forth in an unbiased way the actual deeds of those who figured con- 
spicuously in that awful drama. 





NOTES 


“That the idea of a ‘Secretary of Peace’ for the United States 
is no new thing was brought out in the course of a paper by P. 
Lee Phillips, read by President Allen C. Clark before the Columbia 
Historical Society, which met at the Shoreham Hotel last night. 

“In the course of the paper, entitled ‘The Negro, Benjamin 
Banneker, Astronomer and Mathematician,’ it was brought out 
that Banneker, who was a free Negro, friend of Washington and 
Jefferson, published a series of almanacs, unique in that they were 
his own work throughout. In the almanac for 1793 one of the 
articles from Banneker’s pen was ‘A Plan of Peace Office for the 
United States,’ for promoting and preserving perpetual peace. 
This article was concise and well written, and contains most of the 
ideas set forth today by advocates of peace. Banneker took a 
‘crack’ at European military ideas, and advocated the abolish- 
ment in the United States of military dress and titles and all militia 
laws. He laid down laws for the construction of a great temple of 
peace in which hymns were to be sung each day. 

“Mr. Phillips’s paper brought out that Banneker helped in one 
of the early surveys of the District of Columbia.’”—Washington 
Star. 

This dissertation will be brought out in the Annual Publication 
of the Columbia Historical Society. 


Professor Alain Leroy Locke, of Howard University, has pub- 
lished an interesting prospectus of his lectures on the race problem. 


Professor A. E. Jenks, of the University of Minnesota, has con- 
tributed to the American Journal of Sociology an elaborate paper 
on the legal status of the miscegenation of the white and black 
races in the various commonwealths. 


Miss L. E. Wilkes, of the Washington Public Schools, has been 
lecturing on ‘‘ Missing Pages of American History.”’ This is a 
summary of her work treating the Negro soldier from the Colonial 
Period through the War of 1812. The treatise will be published in 
the near future. 
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In the Church Missionary Review has appeared ‘‘A Survey of 
Islam in Africa,” by G. T. Manley. 


An article entitled ‘‘The Bantu Coast Tribes of East Africa 
Protectorate,’”’ by A. Werner, has been published in the Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute. In the same Journal has ap- 
peared also “The Organization and Laws of Some Bantu Tribes in 
East Africa.” 


Ashanti Proverbs, translated by R. Sutherland Rattray, with 
a preface by Sir Hugh Clifford, has been published by Milford in 
London. 


A. Werner has published in London “‘The Language Families 
of Africa,’’ a concise and valuable textbook of the classification, 
philology, and grammar of the languages. 


The German African Empire, by A. F. Calvert, has appeared 
over the imprint of Werner Laurie. 


The History of South Africa from 1795 to 1872, by G. McCall 
Theal, has been published in London by Allen and Unwin. This is 
a fourth and revised edition of a work to be completed in five 
volumes. 


“The Tropics,” by C. R. Enock, has been brought out by Grant 
Richards. This is a description of all tropical countries. It con- 
tains some valuable information but is chiefly concerned with ad- 
vancing the theory that it is essential to study the capabilities of a 
country so as to develop all of its industries. The contention of 
the author is that the economic independence of each country is its 
safeguard from war and that commercialism is ruin. 


The Methodist Book Concern has announced ‘ Pioneering on 
the Congo,” by John Springer. 


Hodder and Stoughton have published “‘ Mary Slessor of Cala- 
bar: Pioneer Missionary.” This is an account of a factory girl 
who distinguished herself as a missionary and was later appointed 
head of a native court. 


French Memories of Eighteenth Century America, by Charles 
H. Sherrill, has been published by Scribners. He failed to take into 
account the many references of French travelers to the Negroes and 
slavery. 


COROT Te re 
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In the second number of Smith College Studies in History ap- 
pears Laura J. Webster’s Operations of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
South Carolina. 


About the middle of July the Neale Publishing Company will 
bring out The New Negro, His Political, Civil and Mental Status, 
by Dean William Pickens, of Morgan College. 


Professor Sherwood, of La Crosse, Wisconsin, has for some time 
been making researches into Paul Cuffee. 


AN INTERESTING COMMENT 
Dear Sir: 

It was very good of you to mail me a copy of the Journal of 
Negro History. I had seen a copy of this publication, I believe, 
at the library of the Institute of Jamaica. The second number 
is certainly an impressive issue indicative of the changed point of 
view. The so-called literature on slavery and the negro is, in the 
main, rather a hindrance than a help. The expression of mere per- 
sonal opinion is of exceedingly slight value in the furtherance of 
any good cause. What the world needs is not mere knowledge but 
a better understanding of the facts and experience already avail- 
able. When a race has reached a point where it realizes its own 
place in history, and the value of a critical analysis of its historical 
experience, a measurable advance has been made towards the attain- 
ment of a genuine progress. All values are relative. True history 
concerns itself with any and all achievements and not merely with 
political changes or military events. Most of the so-called historical 
disquisitions delivered annually before the American Historical 
Association fall seriously short in this respect. Ever since Green 
wrote his first real history of the English people the old-time his- 
torian has lost caste among men who are seriously concerned with 
the urgent solution of present-day problems. Unquestionably, a 
true political history is of real value, but the social history of man- 
kind is infinitely more important. 

The Journal of Negro History seems to meet the foregoing 
requirements for a social history of the negro race rather than a 
mere increase in the already voluminous so-called history of the 
political aspects of slavery reconstruction or reorganization during 
recent times. The article on the negro soldier in the American 
revolution is excellent. The prerequisite for a genuine race prog- 
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ress is race pride. For this reason the past achievements of the 
negro in this or any other country, individually or collectively, are 
of the utmost teaching value. It is a far cry, apparently, from the 
very recent high and well deserved promotion of a negro to a com- 
manding position in the army, back to the days of the service ren- 
dered by negro soldiers in the Revolution, but in its final analysis it 
is all a chain of connected events. Where so much has been done 
and is being achieved the outlook for the future must needs be en- 
couraging. Progress is only made by struggling, and the best re- 
sults are those achieved against apparently insuperable difficulties. 
Race progress and race pride are practically equivalent terms. In- 
dividuals and races fail in proportion as they permit discouraging 
circumstances or conditions to control their destinies. A true 
philosophy of history never fails to bring home the conviction that 
lasting success is attained only through the ages by persistent effort 
in the right direction. The negro race has reason to be proud of 
its achievements, but I am sure that the future progress will rest 
largely upon a better understanding of the negro’s place in his- 
tory. Just as in the case of individuals, so in the case of races, it is, 
first and last, a question of finding our place in the world. Vari- 
ation in type is absolutely essential to the highest development of 
the human species. It is not, therefore, the duty of any one race to 
follow blindly in the footsteps of another. It is for each race to 
seek for the best traits peculiarly its own, and to leave absolutely 
nothing undone, in season and out, to develop those particular traits 
to the highest possible degree. In other words, it is not for the 
negro to try to be as near as he can to a white man, even in his 
innermost thoughts and aspirations, but to interpret the lessons of 
his own life through the philosophy of negro history and to be true 
to the moral and spiritual ideals of his race and his ancestors, be 
they what they may. 
Very truly yours, 
F. L. Horrman, 
Statistician. 





